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THE BUDGET 

HI financial condition of Great Britain is indeed 
calculated to be the envy of surrounding nations. 
This is the first reflection which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach must have caused to arise in the minds of his 
hearers by his Budget statement of Thursday. ‘There 
iscertainly no nation in the world in which such an 
account could be given—not even the United States. 
They might have their finances in good order if they 
chose, but as a matter of fact they do not choose. 
Everywhere else deficits, and difficulties of every kind, 
beset the unfortunate Minister whose business it is to 
provide for the raising of the revenue. Here the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is able to report that 
the estimate of the surplus has been far exceeded, and 
that every branch of revenue, save one, is returning 
increased amounts. Heavy calls for the Navy have 
been made, and met, not only without increase of taxa- 
tion, but while leaving a margin for the relief of the 
taxpayer. Increase in revenue too is largely due to 
the growth of our national industries. British spirits 
and Indian teas make greater returns to the revenue 
at the cost of rum and brandy and China tea. In the 
meantime the reduction of debt goes steadily on, and 
we possess in the sinking fund a resource which at a 
crisis would enable us to raise £200,000,000, of debt 

without imposing a penny of extra taxation. 

It is on the whole a picture which Englishmen can 
regard with satisfaction unless we are to make an excep- 
tion for that portion of them who have been engaged in 
the old and favourite national sport of predicting ruin. 
lhe extended tale of goods ‘made in Germany” has 
not had any ruinous consequences as yet, and the fact 


that other nations are doing more business in the 
World has not produced the deplorable result that we 
do less, but rather the contrary, as everybody who is 
endowed by Nature with the capacity for understanding 
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the elementary principles of political economy would 
have expected. Some part of the increase in the 
revenue has been due to temporary causes, such as the 
speculation of last year, which undoubtedly gaveastimulus 
to the stamp duties—and, as Sir M. Hicks-Beach said 
partly, but not wholly, in jest, to the wine duties by 
promoting the consumption of champagne. It may be 
that we have reached the extreme limit of the yield of 
the death duties. ‘The officials of the Treasury are of 
that opinion according to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but we are not told on what they base their 
calculation. Yet while some of the financial prosperity 
of the year may be of the nature of a fluke of luck, and 
some of the branches of the revenue may be already at 
the end of their power of growth, the fact remains that 
the bulk of the surplus is due to causes which are 
thoroughly healthy—to customs, or excise, or the 
return of income tax, and the stamps which 
indicate the volume of sound business done in the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is bound 
by the duties of his office to protest against the growth 
of expenditure, and to warn the country of the conse- 
quences which must ensue from extravagance. Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach did not fail to comply with the traditions 
of his office, and he spoke of the possibility that our 
outlay on the defences may some day put us in the 
dilemma of having to choose between increased taxation 
and the cessation of the payment of debt. Yet, though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was teacl ing a sound 
doctrine, we doubt whether he was not enforcing it by a 
little pious exaggeration. It is very uncertain that the 
country is even near the limit of the taxation it could 
bear. Moreover it is equally orthodox doctrine 
that there_is economy in spending money on the 
defences. The debt which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and other Chancellors of the Exchequer have to 
reduce would not have reached its colossal figure, but 
for the wasteful practice of neglecting preparations in 
peace, and then making deficiencies good in the midst 
of the hurry, confusion, and increased prices of war 
time. It is well also to remember that the revenue 
of £101,753,000 which we are to raise in 1896-97 is 
absolutely smaller than the French—and that France is 
certainly not so rich a country as this, and is now slightly 
less populous. Whether Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was 
quite serious in the tone he took when speaking of the 
certainly curious fact that the late sudden increase in 
the yield of all kinds of revenue should have followed 
the return of a Unionist Ministry is not so clear to 
most of us as it seems to have been to Sir W. Harcourt. 
‘The exasperation of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the sight of his successor enjoying the 
] 
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surplus which he, Sir William, had provided was 
natural and was also a_ pleasing comic passage In a 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach was very 
Unionists for 


serious afternoon’s work. 
modest in disclaiming any merit to the | 
increasing the imports and exports—and yet it is a 
significant fact that business did increase from the day 
that the country was rid of a Government w hich hoped 
to prolong its existence by plundering the classes. 

In one respect Sir M. Hicks-Beach has been unfor- 
tunate among Chancellors of the Exchequer. He has 
had a great surplus, but he has not had the disposing 
of it. “By far the greater part of it had to be devoted 
to the increase of the Navy, and of what remained it 
was well known that part would have to be taken for 
the Voluntary Schools. ‘The utmost that Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach had to give away in remission of taxes is 
£1,275,000, and out of that sum it was impossible to 
afford wide relief. Having but a remnant to dispose 
of, the Government has very justly decided to apply it 
to the relief of that part of the population which, as 
the revenue returns show, is not sharing in the general 
prosperity. 
the estate duty is only a correction of the injustices of 
that impost, but the reduction of the land tax by 
£100,000 and the relief of agricultural rating by 
£975,000 are a material aid to a depressed interest. 
We notice, by the way, that this is the one point 
in the Budget on which a section at least of the 
Opposition has fixed as affording them some chance 
of attack. The cry is raised that the relief will 
be wholly for the benefit of the landlord. A hypo- 
critical regret is professed that the Cabinet has not 
spent what remained of its surplus, after providing for 
the navy, in wide remissions of taxes. These critics do 
not explain how remissions were to be made out of a 
sum of about a million anda quarter. Neither do they 
condescend to explain in what way the remissions 
could be made more fairly than by that chosen by the 
Cabinet. It suits them better to raise the = 
cry that the landlords are to profit, and to appeal i 
the old Radical style to class-envy and hatred. The 
sober fact is that we have already narrowed the field of 
taxation to a dangerous extent, and that the remissions 
advocated by the Radicals would simply affect those 
who are most able to bear the taxes imposed on them, 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 
()* Tuesday evening, in a speech admirable for 


lucid expression and for statesmanlike sense of 
proportion, Mr. Gerald Balfour took the first step 
the arduous enterprise which stared him in the face 
when he accepted the most harassing office, the most 
thankless and the most perilous to the reputation of a 
politician, that lies in the gift of a Prime Minister. 
On one point, and on one only, all men are agreed ; 
and, that point reached, differences and difficulties are 
almost as numerous as men. It is certain that a 
measure dealing with Land Tenure in Ireland must 
pass on to the Statute Book; unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to face legal and social chaos. An accidental 
provision, so to speak, of the Act of 1881, is the imme- 
diate reason why the Irish Secretary cannot, if he would, 
let the present Session of Parliament pass without 
making a brave endeavour to solve the problem which 
Irish history, Irish national character, and Irish legisla- 


The £200,000 which are to be taken off 
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tion have combined to render incapable of solution, 
The Act, in effect, has fixed the moment at which the 
political physician must prescribe a remedy, or at the 
least a palliative, to that distempered body upon which 
quacks and empiricists have worked their wicked will (or 
their foolish will, which is a great deal worse) for many 
along year. Something must be done to alleviate the 
pains of the patient ; 
imperative, it becomes all the more manifest that the 


and, the necessity being clear and 


patient, poor restless creature, must suffer not only the 
pains incident to hereditary and constitutional dise Se, 
but also those agonies which are the inevitable sequel 
of bungling treatment directed by unscientific practi- 
tioners. 

Nothing but a knowledge of the history of Irish land 
is required by him who would understand this question 
aright. 
who have that knowledge at command ; 


But, more’s the pity, there are few persons 
for the history 
of Irish Land and of its tenure Is the history of Ireland 
herself. Yet the outline may be sketched in a very few 
words ; it may, indeed, almost be summed up in the 
Sentence: ‘Whatsoever may have been the state of 
things before the invasion of Strongbow, the tenure and 
ownership of land were never secure between Strong- 
bow’s times and those of William and Mary,’ _ Irish 
chiefs and English planters strove for the mastery with 
alternating success and, so late as 1774, teste Arthur 
Young, cottiers, claiming to be descendants of the ancient 
families, bequeathed the memorials of their ancient 
rights to their heirs. Uncertainty, the feeling that 
none knew what the morrow might bring forth, 
pervaded the atmosphere of that rude and_ reckless 
Nor did the English leaven work as effectually 
as might have been expected upon the Celtic mass. 
I’roude noted, with rare insight, that strange power 


society. 


‘assimilating those who 
venture among them to their own image.’ 


which the Irish possess of 
‘The modern 
representatives of English families planted in Ireland 
two hundred years ago are Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores 
and, save for a few physical characteristics, no man 
ignorant of local history would guess how much of the 
stern blood of Cromwell's Ironsides flows in neo veins of 
the soft-voiced but red-handed ‘bhoys” of ‘Tipperary. 
Absenteeism, a social crime against which statutes were 
directed as early as the fourteenth century, has much 
to answer for ; centuries of disorder, rapine and repres- 
sion, have not failed to do their evil work; but after 
all, perhaps, the principal influences in producing, so 
late as the present century, a relation of landlord and 
tenant wholly repugnant to the commercially minded 
Englishman have beenthe acclimatising air of Ireland and 
the assimilating spirit of the Irish. As the wild chiefs 
had ‘ coshered’® among the kernes, extorting undefined 
payment in kind from them, so the Irish landlord of 
more recent times lived his reckless life amid the 
tenants, embarrassed beyond all hope, careless of the 
taking some rent when he could get it, 
yard-boys ° and 


morrow, 
surrounded by a ragged retinue of ‘ 
other merry rascals, and making common cause with 
them against the Saxon’s resolution to enforce the laws 
of commercial morality. ‘lhe manner of life suited the 
temperament of squires and tenants alike; Lever 
describes it with a master’s hand and we dare not 
attempt a new sketch of Major Mahon. 

To the Englishman all this was quite incomprehen- 
sibly perverse and unpardonable. ‘You must pay 
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your debts, you know,’ said Mr. Justice Cave once to 
a judgment debtor. Mr. Justice Cave's attitude was 
analogous to that of shopkeeping England to the 
happy-go-lucky Irish landlord not that they were all 
happy-go-lucky who for his part was too apt to 
answer, ‘Je ne vols pas la nécessité.2 And, where 
Cave, J., prescribed Holloway Gaol, the English Par- 
liament administered the Encumbered Estates Court 
and the Act of 1860, or in other words, free trade in 
land, which was to regenerate Ireland. No miracle in 
the way of regeneration was worked in ten years; in- 
deed the commercial purchasers showed tendencies to 
increase rents, to insist on regular payment, and to 
evict men who would not pay, which were intolerably 
foreign to the Irish nature. So, in 1870, Parliament 
in its all-seeing wisdom nullified the principle of free 
trade, on the faith of which much land had been 
hought, by making eviction penally expensive. After 
eleven years came that irretrievable blunder, the Act 
of 1881, of which, apart from internal complications, 
the main evils were three. Firstly, it established out- 
side the territory of the Ulster custom (which was 
honest enough in its native home, since it originated in a 
bargain simultaneous with the plantation of the colony), 
and in districts where the custom was unknown, a wider 
tenant-right saleable by the tenant at discretion. Then 
it established a system of judicial or ‘ fair’ rents, and 
the Irish members terrorised Mr. Gladstone into aban- 
doning the standard of value for purposes of rental 
which he had chosen at the outset as the only logical 
foundation for his Bill. No other standard was fixed. 
Then it assumed, partly by reason of the neglect of 
Irish landlords to set their case forth properly, that 
virtually all improvements had been effected by tenants, 
and practically none by landlords. ‘The Court appointed 
to carry out this unprincipled statute has been rightly 
described by the Duke of Argyll as the Triumvirate ; 
and the present result of its operations is that hundreds 
of landowners are ruined, that no landowner dare invest 
sixpence in improvements, that the whole country is 
subject to a ruinous system of dual ownership, that 
every incoming tenant is overburdened with debt, and 
that the principles on which rent is fixed area mystery. 
The caprice of the ‘Triumvirate is supreme in the agricul- 
tural world, 

Such is the complicated disease which Mr. Gerald 
Balfour has to cure if he can. At best he cannot do 
much; and he does well not to be sanguine. Dual 
ownership is the real evil and dual ownership will 
remain a curse so long as the Land Court leaves a 
marketable margin between the judicial rent and the 
rent which could be obtained in the market. Common 
honesty forbids the peremptory expropriation of the 
landlord. Yet dual ownership cannot be abolished in 
any other way, unless the tenant will buy. ‘ We have 
offered him many inducements,’ says Mr. Balfour in 
effect: “we will offer him more inducements still.’ But 
the tenant, as Mr. Balfour's despondent review proves, 
is not likely to buy. Why not? Surely because the 
legislation of five and twenty years, the Plan of Cam- 
paign, the promises of Irish members and the decisions 
of the Triumvirate have taught him to believe that, by 
hanging on, he will obtain all he wants without money 
and without price. ¢ Nous payerons, said Mazarin, 
sly a pas moyen de faire autrement. Slowly, per- 
haps, it may dawn upon him that, even under a Radical 
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Government, he is not likely to gain more of his land- 
lord’s property gratuitously than he has secured already ; 
then he may begin to purchase more freely ; then only 
will a step have been taken towards peasant proprietary 
(which is not always unmixed bliss to the peasant pro- 
prietor) and with peasant proprietary the vicious system 
of judicial rents expires for lack of food. In this point 
lies the vital essence of the measure; for the death of 
this dual ownership, manufactured only eleven years 
ago, is a condition precedent to the birth of prosperity 
in Ireland. For the rest Mr. Balfour does his best to 
adjust the machinery of the Land Court, and to subject 
it to less unjust regulations than those which direct it 
now. We wish him well, but his is a hopeless task, 
The principle on which the system rests is unscientific 
and wrong; it is contrary to every law of economy ; it 
runs counter to every instinct of human nature: in the 
most sanguine mood we can hope only for a mitigation 
of some of the worst results that it must produce, and 
for the day when a baneful institution, engendered 
in inanity, shall perish of inanition, 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE CONFERENCES 


FYNHE meetings of Continental Sovereigns for high 
political converse lost all the excitement of 
novelty long ago. ‘They were periodical many years 
since, when the ‘Triple Alliance of the time was a league 
of three Emperors: their Imperial Majesties of Russia, 
Germany and Austria. These meetings had a much 
more formidable appearance than some that have been 
lately held; wherefore the practice was to deny on 
every occasion, by the agency of the newspaper-corres- 
pondents settled in the various continental capitals, 
that the meeting had any political meaning or purpose 
whatever. ‘The Czar and the German Emperor were 
closely related ; what more natural, then, than the wish 
to gratify their domestic affections by an occasional 
meeting as nephew and uncle? And since the Austrian 
Emperor chanced to be in the neighbourhood of the 
meeting-place, on his way from taking the waters some- 
where or other, the commonest civility obliged him, of 
course, to make a call on his Imperial cousins in passing. 
This is the sort of story that was trotted out, time after 
time, with comic regularity, and with all the appearance 
of being entirely believed in by its raconteurs as superior 
information. Even to this day the practice has been 
continued more or less ; though why, since it is so stale 
and was always so stupid, there is no understanding. 

It is generally allowed, however, that the German 
Emperor's recent visits to the King of Italy and the 
.mperor of Austria had some political meaning. ‘The 
strong utterances of Ministers and ambassadors at these 
meetings were indications of business too solid to be 
considered the invention of quidnuncs, and it was known 
that over a large part of Europe there was a hope that 
business was intended and would be accomplished. 
Plainly expressed, that hope was that the Triple 
Alliance, which for some years had been much en- 
feebled, and the actual sterility of which received a 
great shock through the Italian defeat at Adowah, 
might be re-established on a firmer basis. Should that 
really be the result of the royal and imperial conferences 
in Rome and Vienna, it will be said, no doubt, that the 
‘Triple Alliance was never the worse for wear. In form 
it certainly remained unchanged, like many another 
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thing far gone in decay; but its effective strength was 
as nearly as possible worn out when the news of Adowah 
arrived. ‘That news gave an awakening shock to all 
concerned in the alliance or interested in its conserva- 
tion. Various facts and consequences immediately 
sprang to light which alarmed not only the Italians 
themselves but the Austrians and Germans nearly as 
much; and there is the strongest reason to believe 
that they had a rousing effect upon our own Govern- 
ment also. For the Italians there was the serious 
reflection, quite sufficiently founded on fact, that their 
defeat in Abyssinia was not entirely Abyssinian. Other 
agencies and resources besides those at the command of 
King Menclek had contributed to a disastrous and 
decisive repulse which was largely due to the fact that 
Italy was a member of the ‘Triple Alliance. 
and as the weakest member, of course she was marked. 
On that account, and with the hope of sickening Italy 
of a compact that was getting loose and had proved 
terribly burdensome, the other alliance had aided the 
Abyssinians not a little; and had done so with the 
greater readiness because Italy was working in Africa 
upon an amicable understanding with England. ‘These, 
of course, were grave considerations for the Italian 
Government and people; and they were all the more 
grave because at the very time of the Adowah disaster 
Germany had broken out into positive hostility te 
England, without whose friendship Italy could hardly 
remain in the German Alliance. The natural inference 
from all this created an instant panic at Vienna. Italy, 
long a doubtful ‘ third leg of the stool, would probably 
fall out of it; and then—? At Crispi’s downfall nearly 
as much apprehension was excited at Berlin; where the 
[Emperor was suddenly brought to consider the question 
whether losing the ally he had got would help him to 
gain the alliance he was longing for: the answer being 
not at all agreeable. The consternation both in 
Germany and Austria was extreme, as would be 
generally recollected were not 


As such, 


memory so much 
confused by subsequent Soudan troubles, Matabele 
risings, Education Bills, and a long series of particu- 
larly interesting and atrocious murders. It was said 
that the Austrian Government, profoundly alarmed by 
the prospects of the Alliance, used its utmost endea- 
vours to restore good relations between Germany and 
England, which is probably true; at any rate, those 
relations seem to stand on a much easier footing at 
present. But, substantially, a more important result 
of the Adowah defeat and its rather threatening conse- 
quences is one that little is heard of. We mean the 
part that was played by the English Government. 
Little is heard of it because it has not been explained 
and is imperfectly understood. Nor do we pretend to 
any means of lifting the veil; of which, however, a 
broad corner was thrown back between the hour when 
the Marquis di Rudini declared the resolve of Italy to 
abandon Kassala and the whole Abyssinian adventure, 
and the very near day afterwards when that intention 
was completely revised. Unless we are mistaken, the 
:nglish Government had much to say in that interval ; 
and in that interval more than half the fear that Italy 
would retire from the Triple Alliance disappeared. 
Strange, and another lesson that in great affairs we 
should be prepared for any accident, that the victory of 
a half-barbarous people in a little-known corner of Africa 
should have such deep and far-reaching consequences, 





What negotiations have been going on between the 
German Powers and the Italian Kingdom is not publicly 
known, of course, nor even what the outcome is exactly, 
whether definite or indefinite. It was believed that the 
old three-Emperor meetings were arranged for in order 
that as little as possible need be put into writing; the 
august pledge of agreement being an interchange of the 
royal and imperial word. Possibly it is for the same 
reason that the continental sovereigns still meet when- 
ever some great matter calls for settlement: a yery 
imperative call it was in this case. But, however that 
may be, we must not expect instruction in the details of 
whatever understanding may have been come to by the 
Governments of Germany, Austria, and Italy, at their 
recent conferences—if, indeed, they have done more 
than conclude a temporary and tiding agreement. 
For our own part, various considerations incline 
us to the belief (urope is in a very unsettled state, 
and the Czar’s coronation keeps a great deal in 
suspense) that no more than that has been done, 
lor one thing, nothing would be less surprising than 
a determination on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to insist on retaining a free hand in all affairs 
beyond the limits of the Continental system; and 
though that would by no means signify, necessarily, a 
willingness to join Russia and France in adventure 
hostile to England out of Kurope—a design which the 
French press fondly attributes to the German Emperor 
—it would be a complicating stipulation in an alliance 
which aims at the seclusion of the Italian kingdom. 
At the same time, we who are so stiffly resolved to 
keep a free hand everywhere could not very well com- 
plain of that; and something may depend upon 
whether our Government sees in the later development 
of events, purposes, ambitions, reason for a more 
declared friendliness to the Triple Alliance. 


THE MATABELE REBELLION 
\ R. CHAMBERLAIN has presumably weighed 


all the possible consequences of his decision 
with regard to Matabeleland. He announced on Monday 
that he would despatch British troops immediately, but 
only in numbers that cannot, even to the most sanguine 
disposition, appear large. ‘Three hundred cavalry and 
two hundred infantry or so—that is the Imperial force 
which will march to the relief of Buluwayo and Gwelo. 
When compared with a nation in arms it dwarfs down 
to a mere patrol. According to the most credible 
authorities, the Matabele could put 15,000 men into 
the field during Lobengula’s lifetime. With due 
allowance made for deaths, desertions and what not, 
the rebels now mustering in the Matoppo Hills 
should total some 10,000, now that the insurrection 
covers the country. Against them we shall set @ 
fighting strength that, including Imperial troops, police, 
volunteers and native levies will not exceed two 
thousand. The odds, we cannot help thinking, are 
excessive, more especially since the Matabele have 
contrived to smuggle in abundance of arms and 
ammunition. If the Government had determined to 
trust to police and volunteers only there would be much 
to be said for that policy. ‘They are used to savage 
warfare, and they are salted to the climate. In that 
case, however, the advice of the Cape papers should be 
taken and every able-bodied recruit enlisted throughout 
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the colony. ‘The compromise of few volunteers and few 
regulars cannot commend itself to those who know 
South Africa. In any case our general experience of 
campaigns begun with ‘two men and a boy’ is not 
particularly encouraging. Ai, 

The Imperial troops, we are told, will impress some- 
body—whether Matabele or settlers is not exactly clear 
_with a sense that the Empire has to be reckoned 
with. We can well believe that their presence would 
put heart into the defenders of Buluwayo, only even 
beleaguered garrisons are apt to count relieving noses. 
But to imagine that a Matabele induna will tremble 
before ‘I’. Atkins, while he thinks small Kaffir-beer of 
‘Trooper Jones, is to read European thoughts into 
African intelligences. 'The native draws a distinction 
between black men and white men, even between a 
Briton and a Boer, but in such niceties as differences 
of uniform and their meaning he would be beaten 
by a nursery-maid fresh from Northumberland. He 
fears the Englishman who does not hesitate to 
shoot, and the more of those Englishmen the greater 
his terror. And just at present he is not susceptible 
to alarmist influences. He has taken first blood, and 
though Mr. Maurice Gifford has made him smart for 
it, the general movement of the whole population is 
that of retirement behind defences. ‘lo keep the roads 
open and to provide against a rush on the laagers will 
be as much as the settlers can manage until rescue 
arrives. Meanwhile the Matabele can burn, destroy, 
and murder stragglers pretty much as they please. 
The rebellion, in fact, has caught the colony at 
the worst moment possible. Possibly it was inevit- 
able in some shape or other, for the development 
of Matabeleland has distinctly invited retaliation. 
The immigrants have laid out their farms and 
pegged out their claims without considering how 
far the inducements of manual labour will prove 
attractive to a purely fighting tribe. ‘They have 
attempted to turn warriors into policemen, only to 
discover that an experiment that won success with 
Sikhs is a failure with Zulus. ‘The law for the suppres- 
sion of rinderpest was excellent in intention, but the 
Matabele mistook it for a trick to confiscate their herds. 
In short men did not understand the natives, and the 
natives misunderstood them : with result the trouble that 
we know. But it might have been postponed, until the 
whites numbered hundreds where they are now counted 
by twenties, had not Krilgersdorp happened. ‘That 
disaster at once deprived the Company of some troopers 
and impressed the Matabele with the idea that 
Chartered troopers in general were poor stuff. Mr. 
Rhodes has been enlisting Soudanese; he must wish 
that he had not looked the other way when Dr. 
Jameson ‘took the bit between his teeth and _ bolted’ 
from Mafeking. 

The rebellion will be got under, of course ; these 
rsings always are. We could wish that the Govern- 
ment would strike harder, with more Imperial troops, 
and strike quicker with those it has. Still, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s answer to Sir EK. Ashmead-Bartlett by no 
means precludes the despatch of further reinforcements 
should they become necessary, and with that comfort 
Wwe must remain as satisfied as we can be. ‘The move- 
ment, it should be remembered, will scarcely spread 
beyond Matabeleland. ‘There have been rumours, no 
doubt, of risings both at Vryburg and in the north of 
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the Transvaal. But the Bechuanas would not be for- 
midable, and the Boers may be trusted to deal with 
their own niggers most persuasively. We may not be 
confronted with an ‘awakening of Africa’ just yet. 
If it does come, it will be serious, since the 
natives can fight after a fashion even with modern 
weapons. ‘Ihe climate is their friend, and they 
are on the rapid increase despite drink and imported 
disease. On the other hand they lack cohesion and 
they are devoid of leadership. ‘The greatest organiser 
that South Africa ever produced was Moshesh who 
built up the Basuto tribe. It was an abler feat in its 
way than the military despotism established in Zulu- 
land by Chaka. But Basuto levies will march up to 
Buluwayo by-and-by, and make mince-meat of the 
Matabele if they can. Under no circumstances is a 
holy war conceivable. With Mohammedanism behind 
native turbulence—that would be another matter 
altogether. We may have to stamp out isolated risings 
one by one, but a general upheaval need not enter into 
the calculations of Sir Hercules Robinson or many 
High Commissioners after him. Meanwhile we confess 
that we should like to hear that order had been re- 
imposed on the Matabele, and that in a fashion that 
they would not forget in a generation or two. 


K. ‘TRICOUPIS 


{OMMENTATORS do not seem to realise what 
desperately faint praise it is to dub K. Tri- 
coupis the first statesman in Greece. ‘There have been 
no more statesmen in Greece than snakes in Iceland 
these many centuries, and in any other country K. Tri- 
coupis would have attained to no higher distinction 
than that of a vestryman. He was plodding and 
methodical, but he generally plodded in the wrong 
direction, and his methods were those of the fraudulent 
trader. He boasted that, whenever in office, he could 
set straight the crooked paths of Greek finance, but his 
simple plan was to pay off old debts by raising more 
loans at a more disastrous interest. In ordinary com- 
merce this would have been dubbed dishonesty, but for 
a long time it passed muster with Europe as high, 
heaven-sent statesmanship. Of course this could not 
go on for ever, and, when more loans were at last no 
longer forthcoming, even with stout proportions of bad 
sherry and undoubted old masters, he drifted into 
bankruptcy with the best grace in the world. The 
funny feature therein was that even then he did not 
forfeit the adulation of Europe, and even his Greek 
majority, which had melted with more than the abrupt- 
ness of summer snow, was beginning to show signs of 
resurrection when he died. His European repute was 
largely due to his role of ‘the Englishman,’ which in 
Greece was regarded as the last of insults, but else- 
where as a measure of political capacity. 

Far be it from us, however, to deny the excellence of 
his intentions, though we may deem them a weak 
foundation whereon to erect a reputation. Beyond 
doubt he did his best for Greece according to his lights, 
and without him her dégringolade would have acquired 
the momentum of a toboggan rather than of a funicular 
railway. Moreover, it is high praise to say of a Greek 
statesman that he was long and frequently in office 
without feathering his nest. ‘The virulence of a Greek 
Opposition exceeds in extravagance that of any other, 
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even in Ireland or America, but no one ever ventured 
to incur everlasting ridicule by insinuating his personal 
corruption. ‘They called him a thief, of course, just as 
they called him a murderer, and even an Englishman. 
But that amenity referred only to the substantial 
rewards which he was sometimes compelled to lavish 
upon his supporters. Custom exacted this in Greece 
as it does in America, France, and most other lands. 
But it was intensely distasteful to him, and indeed the 
best, if not the sole explanation of his huge majority's 
quasi-magical effacement is to be found in the serious 
attempt he made to put an end to that form of corrup- 
tion. No scandals ever congealed about his name, as 
they did about the names of Stambulov, Crispi, and 
many others; there was no Greek Panama even at the 
cutting of the Isthmus of Korinth. Nor must we forget 
the width of power, the practical blank cheque, 
repeatedly accorded him, the huge temptations which 
his position would have presented to a meaner mind. 
Above all, he was a moderate man, and a safe man, and 
that amid surroundings very remote both from safety 
and moderation. Indeed, the moderation of his foreign 
policy, particularly where the Porte was concerned, 
often exposed him to charges of unpatriotism, when it 
would have been anything but patriotic to attempt 
bluster without the power of execution. 

His habit of employing puppets rather than colleagues 
leaves his mantle without an heir. But Greek politics 
are not a question of policy, and there is no need for 
the next anti-Delyannist chief to be an ex-Tricoupist. 
Indeed, we should not be surprised to see K. Rhallys 
make a bid for the succession, though he has served as 
Delyannis’s co-ordinate ally. His is the educated 
mechanic type of man, and he possesses a fair quota of 
ill-digested knowledge. ‘There is also K. Konstantopoulo, 
once a stop-gap Premier, deliciously ignorant—he is 
convinced that Disraeli and Lord Beaconsfield were two 


distinct statesmen—but honest and well-meaning 
withal. ‘The present tendency of Greek public opinion 


is, however, to confer greater powers upon the King, 
and allow him for once to govern as well as reign, 
It is true he is a poor creature, but at least his posi- 
tion and traditions place him above temptation and 
calumny. 

M. ZOLA AND THE POOR AUTHOR 
M ZOLA has been speaking his mind on the 
i e problem of pounds, shillings and pence as it 
presents itself to the literary man of his country, and 
incidentally to those who have the good or bad fortune 
to live by their pen in other lands. The problem is 
one to which the author of LZ’ Assommoir has given 
vonsistent attention with noteworthy results so far as 
he is concerned personally. He has laboured with less 
success to find a satisfactory solution of it in the case 
of his fellow writers. Tor four years M. Zola was 
President of the Société des Gens de Lettres, an institu- 
tion whose nominal scope is wide, but whose activity is 
confined in the main to battling for the bread and butter 
or, when possible, for the cakes and ale of its six hundred 
odd adherents. It really accomplishes something for 
its members in this direction. It collects for some 
of them a portion of their income and to others—a 
hundred and more—it doles out a pension of twenty 
pounds per annum, a sum sufficient, at any rate, to 
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meet all reesonable purchases of pens, ink and writing 
paper. ‘These achievements are respectable as fay . 
they go and are perhaps as magnificent as those recorded 
of any similar society, but M. Zola would like to see 
them improved upon. Authors, other than Hrench, 
will join with him in his desire for the elaboration of a 
scheme whereby they may enjoy the benefits of associa. 
tion to an equal degree with, let us say, the members 
of any ‘Trade Protection Society. But as to the pro- 
bability of any such ideal ever being realised, consider. 
able scepticism is allowable. 

The history of the Socicté des Gens de Lettres js 
instructive in this connection. Founded over half 
century ago, the body has existed long enough to 
acquire the wisdom that comes of lengthy experience 
and the influence and prestige that should enable it to 
act effectively. It has known evil days, but on the 
whole it can boast a prosperous career. Recently the 
State has taken it under its wing, acknowledging it to 
be an institution of public utility, a recognition that 
carries with it certain privileges as well as certain 
obligations. It 


money in its coffers in 


has such 
quantity that it can embark on building speculation 
But 


vesterday the supreme direction of the Society's affairs 


and concern itself with judicious investments. 


was in the distinguished keeping of no less a literary light 
than M. Zola himself ; to-day its president is M. Henry 
Houssaye, who, to his lasting renown, and perhaps 
to M. Zola’s astonishment, is an academician, if little 
else. What more it would seem could the struggling 
author want? Yet he is every whit as discontented as 
any of his brethren abroad who are thrown back upon 
their own resources or left with the unattractive alter- 
native of invoking the assistance of newly fledged 
societies of scanty means and no position to speak of. 
Probably there is no better abused institution in all 
It is the 


interests it is 


France than the Société des Gens de Lettres. 
constant butt of the scribblers whose 
supposed to defend. It is reproached in the some 
breath with undignified rapacity, and with failing 
to obtain for talent its due When it 
picks up pence and puts them in an_ authors 
pocket, it is twitted with a grovelling regard for filthy 


reward. 


lucre, with degrading the profession of letters toa 
mere question of profit and loss. The critics who 
would not forbid it all interference with the business 
side of the literary calling find fault with the conduct 
of its operations on the score that their only out- 
leave the rich too rich and the poor 
The society is especially detestable in the 


come is to 
too poor. 
eyes of the generous enthusiast and of the strenuous, 
fervent writers who profess to suspect a few of their 
comrades of possessing genius, and are sure of the 
uncommon quality of their own inspiration. ‘There is 
no limit to the contempt of these finer intelligences for 
a body that claims to be the guardian angel of authors 
yet only nourishes or even honours the simply indus- 
trious and the broken-down. It is little to its credit that 
it cannot create talent and at its mere bidding call up 
genius out of space, but it might be able to distinguish 
between the Philistine and the infinitely superior 
person, and have the decency to prefer the latter to 
the former. 

M. Zola, of course does not cherish the delusion that 
any association of men of letters, however liberal its 
programme or perfect its organisation, can serve as al 
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‘ncubator of men of genius or even as nurse to men of 


talent. Still he detects serious shortcomings in the 
society whose presidency he has lately relinquished, 
In consonance with his character his criticisms relate 
entirely to matters essentially practical. He thinks 
the Society might do more for the author than it does 
but almost solely in the way of protecting him more 
cflicaciousl y against the cunning depredations practised 


at his expense by publishers and the proprietors of 


newspapers and magazines. M. Zola in fact re-echoes, 
though with the greater serenity that comes of more 
soothing personal experiences, the plaints of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. Every author his own publisher is the remedy 
wescribed by the English novelist: his French confrére 
pins his faith to an ideal association whose duties he 
indicates but whose organisation he admits he is unable 
to suggest. This is a rather lame conclusion but it should 
not perhaps excite surprise. Our belief in authors’ 
societies, ideal or otherwise, is limited. LEven were there 
ground to change this opinion, were it possible to cite a 
society, Which accomplished miracles in behalf of the 
‘literary gent, we are not sure that there would be 
any occasion to rejoice immoderately at the circum- 
stance. The authors of to-day will have a difficulty 
in passing themselves off as downtrodden individuals. 
The best of them may well be content with the 
reward they reap, and the worst among them 
receive far more encouragement than is_ desirable. 
Doubtless M. Zola personally is on one account to be 
pitied, With a talent so productive as his he must 
regret he was not born an Englishman. In this country 
he might have amassed a fortune deserving of the most 
serious admiration, for if we are without the Socicté 
des Gens de Lettres have we not the author's agent ? 


O TEMPORA O MORES 
‘Since I came into th: House four years ago, the con- 

filence of the public in it has much diminished.” (Loud 
laughter.) —Mr. John Burns’s speech on the motion to disallow 
Sir W. Houldsworth’s vote on the London and North Western 
Bill | 

] NOUR years ago! four little years ! 

, Across the gulf my memory glances, 

Observing through a mist of tears 

How many fair ideal fancies 
Lie shattered in a sickly row 
Since Johnny joined the fleeting show. 


our years ago my hopes were young, 
My self-esteem was hale and hearty, 
A Working Man I sat among 
(And often on) the Winning Party ; 
But now the People’s Own Elect 
Produces rather less effect ! 


our years ago I fondly deemed 
Mach duck a swan, each dog a lion, 
In fact the House of Commons seemed 
Scarce other than the gate of Zion : 
Alas! the gilt has gone that shed 
Its lustre on the gingerbread. 


Four years ago! and now I see, 
Ire yet the fourth is nearly finished, 
That faith in Members’ honesty 
Is very visibly diminished ; 
Men find it built of hollow crust, 
The pie in which they put their trust. 
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T’our years ago! where then were they, 
The Bogus-man, the mere Levanter, 
The rogues that pouch Directors’ pay ? 

Ah! Tempora indeed mutantur, 
When Members back the little Bills 
That bring the grist to Member’s mills. 


Four years ago we scorned to wink 
At any such impure suggestion, 
No man that held Consols would think 
Of voting on a public question ; 
They all ignored, like honest Burns, 
Their individual concerns. 


Four years ago! so short a while ! 
And yet the Labour Chief’s ambition 
And that of Members from the Isle 
Alone remain above suspicion ; 
We only never vote for what 
Affects our own peculiar lot. 


Four years ago! amid the glow 
Of vile veneer and shoddy varnish, 
One Johnny’s shield at least can show 
A total lack of taint or tarnish ! 
My God! Id sooner go and dig 


_ 
oe 
. 
2 
. 


‘Than be a bloated guinea-pig ! 


( 


NOTES 


Tue Daily News, in spite of the notable increase of 
brightness which has come to it of late, has got ‘ mis- 
management’ on the brain. This time Mr. Arthur Balfour 
is dubbed maladroit because he placed a common form 
motion for abridging the opportunities of the private 
member before his brother’s great speech in introducing 
the Imsh Land Bill. Well, and what then? Was not the 
task that was essential accomplished? Did not Mr. 
Gerald Balfour give an exposition, of which any lecturer 
might well have been proud, of a highly complicated 
measure? But, it is said, there was no time for debate; 
and that is precisely why we hold the work was well done, 
No human being, relying solely upon memory, or upon 
cursory notes taken, of that elaborate oration, could by any 
possibility have offered to the House the semblance of 
intelligent criticism. 


In short the faithful Commons stood in need of time for 
reflection; and they took it. Tuesday evening’s parlia- 
mentary exercise, for example, cost nothing in brains. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is developing rapidly into a 
political gadfly of the most irritating character, has long 
had a crow to pick with the London and North Western 
Railway Company. He remembers the trouble which the 
railway men caused him in connection with the question of 
‘contracting out’ in the Employers’ Liability Bill of the 
late Administration. So, he went ‘baldheaded’ for Sir 
William Houldsworth’s vote on the L. and N.W.R.’s Bill. 
The Bill, itself, involves nothing more than the sanction of 
the Company's desire to widen the track between Chester 
and Holyhead, an expenditure which the Directors would 
not be likely to suggest unless the proposed operation were 
so convenient to the public as to promise them a recom- 
pense from the public. But Mr. George attacked Sir 
William’s vote on the ground that he, as Director, voted 
on a matter in which he had a pecuniary interest. There- 
upon arose a pretty pointless debate, at the end of which 
the whole question was referred to a committee. 





Tuat, perhaps, is no bad thing. At present each case 
stands on its own merits, and the most trivial case must: 
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at the will and pleasure of any mischiefmaker, be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House. A clear rule would 
cause much economy of time. But the difficulties in the 
way of drawing a hard and fast line are numerous. Mr. 
John Burns is probably wrong in holding that the House 
is losing public respect by reason of the herd of guinea- 
pigs contained in it. Indeed, if reverence for the august 
Commons be waning, the cause may be found as much in 
the bores as in the boars. Still we agree with the Pall Mall 
Gazette that increased liability for Directors, which Lord 
Dudley proposes, is the magic which is wanted to drive 

the herd down a steep place into the sea of the Queen’s 
Bench Division. Meanwhile a hard and fast line would 
practically deprive the House of the services of the 
Princes of Commerce. Moreover, if the line be strict, it 
will be observed that no member of the House of Com- 
mons will be able to vote upon the main business of 
that body ; for in questions of taxation every member of 
the House has a direct pecuniary interest. The pity of it 
is that the interest of some members is not enough to make 
them vote economically. 





In opposition to the Radicals we hold the termination of 
the St. George's Election petition to be the only satis- 
factory part about it. Heaven and our ‘earnest’ and 
‘strenuous’ contemporaries only know what reason Mr. 
already disqualified from sitting in Parliament, 
could have possessed for pressing his demand for a 
scrutiny, even in the unlikely event of the judges assent- 
ing tosuch a course. But our perfervid friends seem to 
think that the judges ought, in pursuance of an unintelli- 
gible ideal of duty, and by the exercise of some occult 
power, to have compelled Mr. Benn to proceed. The 
simple answer is ‘Where on earth was Mr. Benn to get 
the money?’ Counsel so persistent and irrepressible as 
Mr. Willis may not work without fees, and their desire 
seldom lies in that direction. Besides, Mr. Benn had 
nothing to gain. In fact he has got off marvellously 
cheaply for, besides his own costs, he has lost nothing 
except a chance of sitting in Parliament some day, and 
£1000, mostly subscribed by his friends. 


Benn, 





Ir is, however, most earnestly to be hoped that Mr, 
Marks, who must have spent a mint of money in fighting 
a rubbishy and ill-managed petition, will not decline to 
take the remedy which, in our judgment, lies to his hand. 
Mr. Jelf spoke in menacing tones, when he was addressing 
the Court some weeks ago, of the law of maintenance, and, 
assuming Mr. Benn to have spoken with accurate memory 
when he specified some of the sources from which he drew 
his deposit of £1000, the circumstances are not only ‘on all 
fours, but even on all centipedes, with those of the Duke 
of Portland’s case. ‘The citation of that authority by Mr. 
Crump for Mr. Bradlaugh some years ago pulverised Mr, 
Newdegate and his array of counsel. Indeed, the present 
Lord Chancellor left the Court incontinently, sicul suas mos 
erat, when he found himself collared, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
won his action out of hand. 





The Law of Maintenance is ancient, of course, but it is 
none the worse for that; and a survey of the St. George's 
case shows clearly that, like a good many old laws, it had 
its origin in common sense. For, supposing that Mr. Marks 
had no remedy, the position would be the following. 
Sundry wealthy, eminent and philanthropic persons com- 
bined together to place Mr. Benn in a position which 
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enabled him to put Mr. Marks to the expense of months of 
costly litigation upon the most flimsy pretexts. Common 
justice seems to demand that the eminent and philan- 
thropic (that is to say Benn-and-not-Marks-loving) persons 
should pay through the nose. 


Tuere is clear justice in vtie claim of the Times that, in 
taking action against the Central News for monstrous 
expansion of telegrams, it has fought the battle of 
journalism ; and it was high time that a lesson should be 
taught to the agencies, for the practice of expansion is as 
old as the telegraph itself. And, when we go back to 
ancient history, there are even stronger grounds for the 
claim urged on behalf of the leading journal of the world, 
In the annals of journalism there. is no more noble story 
than that of the personal sufferings and indomitable reso- 
lution of the founder of the Zimes in the cause of the 
liberty of the Press. 





Or duels there is no end. Those wy France are for the 
most part bloodless; indeed, so long as the bantams of 
Paris continue in their artlessness in the use of the 
pistol there is no reason in life why the practice of duelling 
should not enure for ever, if only to provide the material 
for admirable passages in the Z'emps. Cold steel is more 
dangerous ; when that is used one man must, in the long 
run, hurt the other. But the Teuton duel is another 
matter altogether and, without professing any senti- 
mentality, we do venture to say that Dr. Kotze’s series of 
duels, so far as it has proceeded, is the most scandalous 
thing and the worst disgrace to civilisation which has been 
recorded for many a long day. It is also, of course, criminal 
in the truest sense of the word. But the responsibilty lies 
with the society which forced Dr. Kotze to fight. Most 
seriously do we hope that the Kaiser, on returning from 
his political tour in the character of ‘Wilhelm ‘n search of 
an ally,’ this question. He is largely 
responsible for the prevalence of the duel in Germany— 
in other words, for a belief that a stained character may 
be whitewashed by deliberate murder. 


will consider 


A.mosr at the moment of going to press we are saddened 
by the news, almost entirely unexpected, of the death of 
the delightful actor whom the world knew as Mr, Arthur 
Cecil. Of his capacities as a dramatic artist, his excel- 
lences and his limitations, it will be time enough for our 
expert critic to write next week. For ourselves we can 
but give faint expression to a sense of personal loss. Off 
the stage Mr. Arthur Cecil was the cheeriest and the most 
gentle of men: on the stage, no less, he was a gentleman, 
and a born comedian who never failed to compel healthy 
laughter. The playgoing world will miss him sorely. 





Mute. Farcueit, whose death is lately recorded, was an 
actress who might well take rank with Mme. Favart and 
Mme. In other words she was a great actress. 
Among many of her brilliant performances one remembers 
specially Dalilah. It is impossible to forget, once one has 
heard it, one particular speech in that part. It was when 
the young lover, in a consumption, showed, in his misery 
at being thrown aside, traces of blood on his handkerchief. 
The reply is ‘Ah! tous les artistes crachent du sang! 
The heartless coldness and cynicism thrown into these 
few words were an amazing revelation of the character 
which the actress had evidently studied from the lite with 
intense earnestness and nia It amounted to 
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genius. It left a ring of horror in the ears of the 
auditor as if he had actually heard this terrible utterance 
of a cruel woman to a man she had deceived in private 
life and not on the stage. This is the crux of acting, to 
send people away with the impression that the whole 
thing has been actual, not theatrical. Mlle. Fargueil did 
this, and therefore we regret her as a great actress. 





Tue death of Mr. Goldie, the famous oarsman, awakes 
regret not only among rowing folk but also among all who 
knew Mr. Goldie at Eton and at Cambridge. In Mr. 
(Goldie’s ‘ college’ days at Eton college was a very savage 
place in comparison with present days, and Mr. Goldie was 
always distinguished from too many other collegers of the 
time by the excellence of his bearing and demeanour. He 
was a thoroughly good fellow, and always bore himself like 
one. He was quick, and very strong in the suppression of 
aught like bullying, and, in short, he won golden opinions 
from all who knew him. 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘Rumour has been 
busy throughout the week both with respect to home 
polities and foreign affairs. Reading riddles and de- 
ciphering enigmas has been our principal occupation. In 
connection with the constitutional crisis which is stil 
with us we have been seeking to divine the intentions 
of the Ministers, to forecast the conduct of the Senate 
and to peer into the pensées de derriére la téte of M. Felix 
Faure. Abroad the Venice interview and the state of 
the Egyptian question has stimulated the amateur diplo- 
matist to indulgence in ingenious guesswork. ‘The 
crowning conundrum has been the visit to Paris of Prince 
Hohenlohe. The wildest speculations have been rife as 
to the reason of his presence in our capital, and the 
quidnunes are still undecided whether he was here on 
grave international business or solely from a desire to 
see his dentist. The dentist in question, a well-known 
Parisian specialist, has even been interviewed but without 
throwing much light on a mystery I shall not presume to 


probe. 





‘To give you an idea of the cock-and-bull stories that 
are daily being put in circulation | may mention the 
discovery solemnly announced by the Gau/ois that Russia 
is negotiating a European agreement by virtue of which 
France will be allowed to annex Belgium in consideration 
of renouncing Alsace-Lorraine. This reminds us of the 
sportsman who noticing a man in a field went up to him 
and asked his permission to shoot over it. The man said 
he had no objection, but added, on the sportsman ex- 
pressing his thanks, that they had been quite uncalled for 
as the field did not belong to him and he was a stranger 
inthe country. The truth is, a feeling of uneasy curiosity 
has been excited here by the Venice interview and there 
isa general wish to provoke a counter-manifestation. As 
nothing of the sort appears to be forthcoming the inventor 
of sensational news has seen his way to get to work. Not 
the least reproach that may be addressed to him is his 
utter disregard of the claims of common sense. 


‘Ar home the question that outweighs all others in 
importance for the moment is the course the Senate will 
adopt when it meets next week. The business it has 
before it is the consideration of the credits required for 
Madagascar before the end of the month. The credits 
themselves are no great matter, but their fate will be a 
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decisive incident in the quarrel in progress between the 
Cabinet and the Upper House. Should the Senate vote 
the credits no trouble will arise, but the impression left 
will be that it is shirking a conflict it has engaged in with 
some spirit up to now. The rejection of the credits would 
be a declaration of war to the knife with the Government. 
There remain one or two middle courses, the effect of 
following which would be a continuance of hostilities under 
circumstances which would admit of their ultimate cessa- 
tion without either of the combatants making an irrepar- 
able sacrifice of dignity. The decision the Senate will 
come to is still in doubt as I write, but most people here 
will be surprised if counsels of prudence do not prevail. 
Even the enemies of the present Ministry are beginning 
to regard its fall at this juncture with some apprehension. 
While fighting shy of Scylla they have come within sight 
of Charybdis ; behind the threatening figure of M. Bour- 
geois stalks the spectre of M. Goblet. 





‘As for the bellicose ardour of the President of the 
Cabinet, I have always held that it was rather assumed 
than real, and I am now assured that it would take very 
little to make it vanish for good and all. M. Bourgeois, 
no doubt, has become a good Radical after having been a 
model Opportunist, but he has not been touched by grace 
to the extent of being prepared to embrace Socialism. 
Indeed, it is whispered that the delights of his alliance 
with the Collectivists are beginning to pall upon him. He 
has had enough of being ordered about by men who were 
acceptable as obedient auxiliaries but are not to be tolerated 
as masters. Perhaps M. Bourgeois has his plan. I men- 
tioned last week that the beauties of Republican concen- 
tration—of coalition Ministries—were again being sung in 
certain quarters. A few days ago there was significant 
talk of approaching changes in the personnel of the Cabinet. 
The meaning of all this may prove to be that M. Bourgeois 
would not be broken-hearted at the outbreak of a Minis- 
terial crisis provided it ended in leaving him at the head 
of a Government that would not be compelled to craw] 
along on Socialist crutches. 





‘M. Sarrien, whose entry into the Cabinet was not 
unamusing, has already in the short time he has belonged 
to it contrived to afford us further amusement. On 
Monday the General Councils began their spring sittings. 
It occurred to M. Sarrien that it would be an excellent 
thing to remind them that they would be well within 
their rights in giving pointed expression to the enthusiasm 
with which they would naturally be overflowing for the 
financial policy of the Government. In consequence a circu- 
lar from the Place Beauvau invited the Councillors not to 
conceal their sentiments with respect to the progressive 
income tax. The Councils have taken the Minister of the 
Interior at his word and an overwhelming majority of 
them have denounced M. Doumer and all his works with 
refreshing vehemence. The Ministerial organs have 
discovered, a little too late perhaps, that the views of the 
Councils are of no more importance than those—of 
the Senate. Fortunately the opinions of Radical journal- 
ists carry some weight with them: otherwise there would 
be no authority worthy of respect left in the country.’ 


IN THE CITY 


N the stock markets the feature is the remarkable 
demand for Home Railway stocks, which have gone 

up by leaps and bounds. The traffics are certainly good, 
and the dividends for the current half-year are pretty 
sure to be better than those of the corresponding half of 
1895, but when every allowance is made it is undeniable 
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that prices are extraordinarily high, unless investors are 
ready to buy ordinary stocks on the basis of a 3 per cent. 
yield—and that a doubtful one. At the present moment 
Great Easterns on last year’s dividends return less than 
23 per cent., and yet they are more likely to improve than 
to fall, such is the faith of the public in English railways, 
and so great is the amount of money seeking investment. 
The most promising purchases, having regard to what 
they yield and to the current receipts, appear to be 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Brighton ‘A’ and Caledonian 
deferred. Brighton A stills pays nearly 3} per cent. at 
the price, and the prospects of the other two seem to 
warrant higher quotations. The scarcity of stock at this 
week’s settlement showed that the recent purchases had 
not been on behalf of mere speculators, but were for 
people who could afford to take what they bought off 
the market, and, as we said last week, so long as the 
temper of the investing public remains as it is now, 
quotations are likely to go on improving. Indeed with 
Consols at 111 it would be foolish to predict any imme- 
diate termination to the run which has set in for Home 
Rails. 

A little more life has been shown in the American 
market, chiefly due, we fancy, to the efforis of American 
financiers, who are anxious to make prices better in order 
to place large amounts of railway bonds in Europe. 
Mr. Pierpont, Morgan is understood to have come over 
ona mission of this kind, and if any one could restore 
confidence to the British public he is the man to do it. 
For the present, however, with the uncertainties of the 
currency and with a desperate set of legislators in session, 
investors are wisely holding aloof, and they need be in 
no hurry to return to American Rails. It is note- 
worthy too that although traffics are improving the 
trade of the United States does not appear to be 
as good as it was a year ago. The quarterly statistics 
of failures published by Messrs. R. G. Dun and Co. 
of New York give 4031 failures with liabilities 
amounting to $57,425,135 for the first three months 
of this year against 3802 failures with liabilities of 
$47,813,683 in the corresponding period of 1895, which 
scarcely points to increased prosperity. Again, a few 
weeks ago, several million dollars of City of New York 
3 per cent. bonds were offered for snbscription, but there 
were only bids for $175,000, which seems to indicate an 
uncomfortable distrust of even the highest class of 
municipal loan by the Americans themselves. Altogether 
therefore the American market would seem to be best left 
alone. 

Some curious rumours have been circulated recently 
concerning the imminence of a receivership for the 
Grand Trunk of Canada. The object of these rumours 
is of course to damage the Company’s credit, and 
simultaneously we have been told that a reorganisation is 
inevitable. As the company is not in default and hag 
plenty of funds to meet its fixed charges for at least another 
year the receivership rumour is obviously a myth, Equally 
apocryphal is the reorganisation story. No doubt the 
stockholders would like to see the 5 per cent. debentures 
cut down to a 4 per cent. basis and they would also like to 
reduce the 6 per cent. Atlantic and St. Lawrence and 
Hamilton and North Western bonds; but as these two 
portions of the system earn their fixed charges (that is, 
they always did so before becoming incorporated in the 
Grand Trunk system) the bondholders would naturally 
scout any proposition that would prejudice them. In 
short, no voluntary reorganisation is possible, and we fail 
to understand why the subject has been mooted, since, in 
spite of two abnormally bad years the company’s bonded 
debt is, we believe, fairly secure, and there is no earthly 
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reason why they should make concessions for the benefit 
of the stockholders. 

A new financial weekly called The Shareholder has 
appeared. It is on the lines of the Review of Reviens, hut 
will not confine itself wholly to scissors and paste. The 
first number is rather good, but we cannot think very 
highly of the paper’s New York correspondent who states 
that the local traffic of the Central and Southern Pacific is 
‘lean to emaciation.” The truth is that it is the local 
Californian traffic which makes up for the loss on the 
through traffic of both systems, and we should be glad to 
show the editor a chart giving the origin of the entire 
freight carried by these companies last year, which would 
convince him possibly of the erroneous nature of his corre. 
spondent’s statements. 

After a sharp fall Chilian bonds have had a substantial 
recovery, and Argentines are also somewhat better not- 
withstanding the advance in the gold premium. The 
decline in the former was not a little due to a telegram 
from the correspondent of the Times stating that the 
Chilian Treasury was short of cash, and that there was a 
doubt of the Government’s ability to complete the con- 
version of the currency to a gold basis. Since then this cor- 
respondent has changed his tone, and states that the fears 
for the safety of the conversion are disappearing, and it seems 
a pity that news calculated to affect a country’s credit 
should be circulated prematurely. It was not only the 
currency question that agitated Chili, for there have been 
for some time rather strained relations with the Argentine 
Republic. The frontier dispute, which is very difficult to 
understand, with such a natural boundary as the Andes, 
now seems to be cooling down, and this accounts for the 
improvement in Argentines as well as in Chilians. There 
are rumours that the Colombian Government is likely to 
come to some arrangement about its debt which has been 
in default for sixteen years, but so far there is little founda- 
tion for them. 

The sudden advance in Dunlop pneumatic tyre shares, 
which we mentioned last week, is now explained by a 
syndicate having offered £3,000,000 for the company’s 
business. These terms, which were accepted at a meeting 
of the shareholders, give each £1 share £12 12s. 6d, 
besides leaving £80,000 for distiibution among the staff. 
It is understood that some favourable developments are 
on the tapis for ‘Cycle Component Parts,’ the shares 
of which, after relapsing to 26s., are now once more 
up to 32s. each. The Rio Tinto Company has declared 
a balance dividend of 12s. per share, making 11 per 
cent. for 1895 as against only 4 per cent. in 1894 and 
7 per cent. in 1893 and 1892. A considerable improve- 
ment is shown in the Report of the Central Argentine 
Railway for last year, the gross receipts having increased 
£75,035, while the working expenses were only £17,250 
higher. Asa result the ordinary stock gets 2} per cent. 
against 14 per cent. in 1894. A satisfactory feature is the 
reduction in the proportion of expenses and receipts which 
was 53°79 per cent. against 57:09 per cent. in 15%, 
58°47 per cent. in 1893 and 65°53 per cent. in 1892. 

Business in mines is rather languishing, but the firmness 
of all African descriptions, including Chartered, is most 
remarkable, and during the last day or two the Rand Deep 
Level properties have again come into demand. The 
heavy rates exacted for carrying West Australians at the 
settlement have rather frightened purchasers, but the best 
mines will probably see higher prices in another month or 
two when crushing fairly begins. There is nothing of an 


exciting character to be chronicled except a sudden jump 
in Guinness ordinary stock to 545 and in Allsopps to 193. 
Can it be that the brewers were expecting to have the extra 
6d. a barrel duty on beer taken off ? 
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THE WORKING OF THE SMALL 
HOLDINGS ACT 


HE report which the Board of Agriculture has issued 
on the working of the Small Holdings Act of 1892, 
is an amusing commentary on the speeches of a certain 
class of politicians. We are always being told that agri- 
cultural, as all other labourers, have a perfect craving for 
allotments. Their one ambition in life, we are assured, is 
to have a plot of ground in which to grow their own 
potatoes and cabbages. And landlords are depicted as 
the veriest Ahabs who, through sheer wickedness, deny 
them the bits of land they are longing for. Yet, oddly 
enough, although the Small Holdings Act has been in force 
more than three years, and by this Act all who have the 
wish for allotments are expressly invited to make it known 
to their respective County Councils with a view to its be- 
ing gratified, there are still—or were a few months ago— 
twenty-seven counties in England and Wales, and eighteen 
in Scotland, in which no one single person has responded 
to the invitation. And these counties include the North 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Cardigan, and Montgomery ! 

What is still more remarkable is that in several of the 
counties in which petitions for allotments have actually 
been presented to the Councils, these petitions were not 
worth the paper on which they were written, as, attached 
to each of them, was only one solitary signature. In some 
districts the applications, although perhaps not quite bogus, 
can hardly have been intended to rank as serious. One 
man, for instance, who appealed to a County Council to 
obtain for him a small holding, had set his heart ona 
building plot; and for this he was willing to pay only the 
same price as for pasture land. In some cases men who 
were most eager to have land so long as they believed 
there was none to be had, refused it when they found 
there was plenty. At Farnborough, the County Council 
having received a number of applications for allotments, 
rented, for the purpose of providing them, 17 acres of 
land on a lease for 14 years. At the last moment, 
however, the applicants ‘ changed their minds and refused 
to sign the document ’—the lease to the terms of which 
they had previously agreed—‘ or to have anything further 
to do with the land. The land has been untenanted for 
three-quarters of a year, and the Council have now 
arranged with the lessor for the lease to be cancelled.’ 

There are, of course, County Councils which have received 
bona fide petitions ; nay more, there are some which have 
actually provided the allotments asked for; but these are 
few and far between—only seven in England, one in Scot- 
land, and none at all in Wales. And the total amount of 
land these Councils have acquired is only 483a. Or. 
*8p.! The County Council of Cambridge have bought 
some 31 acres and have divided them into 30 lots. Ten 
of these they have sold at £35 each, to be paid by half- 
yearly instalments. The others they lease out at rents 
ranging from £2 6s. to £1 9s. Gd. a year. Lincoln- 
shire has provided holdings for 56 applicants; and 
Worcestershire for 32. The county of Devon has put 
the Act in force all for the benefit of one man--no 
one else in the whole district seems to have cared for an 
allotment—and Somerset has done much the same thing. 
The London Council have had a much more cheerful 
experience than any other. Having discovered that they 
were the owners of a field at East Ham which had been 
lying waste for years, they promptly divided it into 
24 allotments; and for these they had no difficulty in 
finding tenants at 8s. a yeareach. This same Council have 
also turned some 30 acres of waste land they own in 


the neighbourhood of the Abbey Mills Pumping Station, 
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into allotments—there will be 200 of them _ before 
long—and they are eagerly sought for by workmen living 
in the neighbourhood. 

In Scotland the only county that has put the Small 
Holdings Act in force is Ross and Cromarty. Argyll, 
when asked to do so, stoutly refused, alleging as a reason 
that ‘it is a poor and scattered county, the ratepayers of 
which are already burdened with heavy taxation ; it is 
therefore unfair to impose upon them the extra cost of 
carrying out the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, an 
experiment which ought to be borne by the State.’ Inver- 
ness goes even farther, for it replies to a petition to put in 
force the provisions of the Act by declaring that it will do 
nothing of the kind. The Act is unworkable, the Council 
remark casually—not that they have ever tried to work it 
—and they are going to petition Parliament to alter it. 
Other Scottish Councils, when asked to provide allotments, 
declined on the score that circumstances were not such as 
to justify them in doing so. 

It is noteworthy that only six County Councils have 
found any real difficulty in obtaining possession of land 
when they have wished to have it. London is of course 
one of these, and Lincolnshire, strange to say, is another. 
In Lincolnshire, we are told, ‘in almost every case the 
owners have declined to sell at any price the land 
the applicants have asked for.’ In Essex the owners are 
quite willing to sell, but the price they place on their land 
—from £400 to £500 an acre—puts it far beyond the 
reach of allotment seekers. This Small Holdings Act seems 
to have done no harm inthe world; but even the author 
of it can hardly claim that it has done much good, 


GEORGE BORROW 


N FR. BIRRELL begins his introduction to the edition 
\ of Lavengro now before us, by saying that Borrow 
‘has after his fitful hour come into his own and there 
abides securely.’ Without professing to understand clearly 
what Mr. Birrell means by the ‘fitful hour’ of George 
Borrow, we can agree with him that this most original, 
most vivid, often most delightful, and sometimes most 
irritating author, has taken his place among those whose 
works do not die soon or ingloriously. Whether it will be 
given to Borrow or to his contemporary, Peacock, or to the 
ancestor of both of them, Ccobett, to form part of the per- 
manent wealth of English literature is a question we need 
not put ourselves to the idle trouble of asking. It is 
enough that now, half a century after the books were 
written, and more than half a generation after the death 
of the author, we have two new editions of his master- 
pieces on our table. Lavengro is here forming -part of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels. Of this 
volume it is enough to say that it has all the qualities of 
the other members of the series. The new edition of The 
Bible in Spain (Murray) isa publication of more pretensions. 
It is in two volumes, illustrated with processed plates, 
which almost come within measurable distance of being 
equal to real engravings, and it is well printed on excellent 
paper. We could have dispensed with the notes. No 
book needs elucidation and support less, and what we have 
here is, speaking frankly, not good. Some of them are 
examples of sheer ‘naughty superiluity.’ They merely 
repeat with trumpery differences of wording what is already 
in the text. Now and then we meet with downright mis- 
apprehensions. When Borrow, for example, speaks of a 
certain Jew of Morocco who had been to the ‘Great City 
of the Negroes,’ the editors append a note solemnly 
informing us that they presume this means Khartoum. 
The presumption is singularly ill-justified. Borrow knew 
better than to call the partially Arabic city on the Nile 
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by the name which is perfectly accurate when applied to 
Timbuctoo, the ‘Great City’ on the Nile of the Negroes 
which prosaic geography calls the Niger. We have enough 
and to spare of notes of this calibre, and the edition is none 


the better for their presence. 


With notes or introductions, or without them, we are 
glad to see Borrow taking his place, or as Mr. Birrell 
The difficulty 


in the case, as is not uncommon, is to discover exactly what 


prefers to word it, ‘coming into his own.’ 


that own may be. One thing we can assert with confi- 
dence, and it is that the kingdom to which Borrow has 


succeeded, and wherein he abides securely, is not that for 


which he strove. The agent of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society, the defender of boxing, of the Church of 


England, of beer, and all other wholesome national things, 
the denouncer of popery and gentility, the student of more 
foreign languages than most of us have memory to remem- 
ber by name, aimed at something very different from the 
realm which it has been given him to rule. He had a 
creed to preach and a doctrine to enforce. Both of them 
are set forth in the appendix to The Romany Rye. The 
book itself now belongs to the least read half of Borrow’s 
works, and, except from a sense of duty, no reader is 
likely to deny himself the pleasure of skipping the appen- 
dix. The denunciations of priestcraft have become a 
weariness; the loud scolding at ‘nonsense’ is a folly. 
Who cares for Borrow’s furious onslaught on ‘ Charlie o’er 
the waterism’? When we find him shaking his fist at 
‘Scotch gentility nonsense,’ and falling foul of Scott, one 
only remembers that Sir Walter is reprinted in complete 
editions, while no man troubles his head any more over 
these polemics of George Borrow. All this which he 
thought the most valuable part of his work, of which he was 
proud, which he implored his countrymen to listen to if 
they wished to escape national destruction, is as completely 
gone into oblivion as if it had never been. Next to his 
morality, Borrow prized his philology, which is now be- 
come antiquated and forgetable. If we remember that he 
undoubtedly was a man of vast learning, it is not for any 
recognised service he did to knowledge, but for a very 
different reason. It is because, in the pursuit of remote 
and little known languages, he came across strange types 
of humanity, and noting them with an observant eye took 
their portraits in sketches of unsurpassable vivacity. Mr 
Saintsbury has excellently said in his recent History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature that Borrow adjusted the 
‘picaresque novel to dreamland.’ To make this descrip- 
tion complete, we ought perhaps to add that the dream- 
land was one in which Borrow was for ever weaving a 
‘ fictitious autobiography.’ The words, taken from Charles 
Reade’s description of the lunatic, are used here in a more 
complimentary sense. Borrow did not imagine endless 
astonishing adventures of which he himself was the magni- 
ficent hero. There is little of that form of vanity in him. 
Even at his most triumphant moment, when he gives the 
Flaming Tinman, otherwise Blazing Bosville, ‘Long Mel- 
ford,’ it is partly by accident and partly by the advice 
of Isorel Berners that he gains the victory. The 
romance for him was in the world itself, and in the 
people about him. Mr. Birrell has justly warned the 
reader against supposing that all these wonderful gipsies, 
Maroquin Jews, Basques, Armenians, and so forth ever 
existed in this prosaic world. Of course, they did not; 
and perhaps no man was ever exactly what another 
saw him. The difference between Thomas’s John and 
John’s John and the real John are notorious, but the 
charm of Borrow and of those others who share his gift 
of reading romance in the world about them is precisely 
this, that they give us a ‘Thomas’s John’ so amusing, 
so vivid, and so credible that we delight in his com- 
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pany, and accept him at once as if not more true at 
least more worthy than life. 

This romantic faculty of Borrow’s was no mere love of 
the enchanted moonshine. Professor Saintsbury speaks 
of his ‘ dreamland ’ as ‘ retaining frequent touches of solid 
and everyday fact.’ But is not rather the truth that 
Borrow fused the two together by reading the mystery and 
picturesqueness into the ordinary men and events which 
came in his way? The Maroquin Jews, whom he saw at 
Lisbon, the gipsy with the withered arm, the half-bred 
gipsy officer who invited himself so pertinaciously to dinner 
at Borrow’s iodgings in Madrid and who predicted the 
death of his faithful Basque servant, the loafers whom he 
found sitting in the tavern in Gibraltar when he came 
back from Tangier, are all, as far as the outside of them is 
concerned, very much what they must have seemed to any 
shrewd observer. The picaresque writers would have 
described them, that is the outward semblance of them, 
vivaciously enough. But Borrow did what none of that 
class, with the exception of Le Sage always, and of 
Smollett frequently, were able to do. He put the soul 
into them. The rascally half-bred gipsy officer is a living 
personage, and so are the Jews at Lisbon, and so even is 
the Armenian whom Lavengro, unwittingly and to his own 
injury, fired with a noble ambition for the emancipation 
of his people. Borrow was intensely delighted when a 
friendly reviewer called him a water-colour Le Sage, and 
the definition will stand being looked into. The writer, 
whoever he was, and one has a suspicion that it was Ford, 
may be understood to have meant that there was in Borrow 
a certain want of substance, and of universality, which 
ranks him below Le Sage. Yet, he had within the limits 
of his power the same power of noting and conveying to 
us the human quality which underlay the mere externals 
of the more or less fantastic figures which troop across his 
pages. 

The intense love of adventure of the man is patent. 
An act of daring fills him with joy—with such an ecstasy of 
delight in fact that it would make him forget and forgive 
the existence in the hero of all that he ordinarily detested. 
The Spanish General Quesada was the defender of every- 
thing that Borrow hated in politics. Yet, when he saw 
this bull-necked fighter clear the Puerta del Sol of a hostile 
mob single-handed, and cow the mutinous spirit of his 
cavalry soldiers by dint of sheer personal ascendency 
Borrow breaks into a rapture of admiration. It was a 
splendid feat of intrepidity, and that was enough for the 
friend of Mr. Petulengro. Perhaps his love of the wild, 
the strange and the adventurous gains its greatest triumph 
when it overcomes his self-conscious and rather obtrusive 
morality. The Zincali, the gipsies of Spain, were thieves, 
liars, cheats, cut-throats. Borrow saw ail that and never 
for a moment dreamt of shirking the fact. Yet because 
they were adventurers, picturesque, and unlike the com 
mon vulgar world, he has drawn a portrait of them which 
is profoundly sympathetic. He cannot be credited with 
what is properly called humour. But by dint of sheer 
honesty he has sometimes attained to humourous effects of 
a high quality. Fielding himself could hardly have sur- 
passed the comic gravity of the closing scene of the first 
volume of The Zincali. The gipsy jockey who wanted to 
borrow money and was refused with such explicit firmness, 
and the revenge he took are farce of the first water, which 
moreover would never have been written by a man who 


was troubled with small vanity. Most of us would have 


left such a scene to be described by our enemies if per- 
chance we had figured as the central personage init. But 
Borrow is indifferent to himself, and intent only to display 
the people. So with inimitable gravity he tells how he 
spoke of the power of God, manifested in preserving both 
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Jew and Gipsy as separate and distinct people amongst 
the nations, how he warmed to his subject and read a por- 
tion of Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed in 
Romany. Then he looked around him and this was 
what he saw. ‘ The features of the assembly were twisted, 
and the eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful 
squint; not an individual present but squinted—the 
genteel Pépa, the good-humoured Chicharéna, the Cas- 
dami, ete. ete., all squinted. The gipsy fellow, the con- 
triver of the burla, squinted worst of all. Such are 
gipsies.’ 

Whether it was worth while to translate the Gospel 
according to St. Luke for the benefit of these incorrigible 
vagabonds, whether it was not a waste of time and 
energy to form a vocabulary of their degraded jargon, «re 
questions which we need not discuss, What is certain is 
that it was no waste of time at all to paint this curious and 
doomed type of humanity once and for all. No man who 
had not a love of the picturesque side of a rogue could 
ever have done it at all. No man who was not predisposed 
to see the mysterious and the wonderful on either hand of 
him could have put in, or perhaps we ought to say could 
have revealed, the poetry behind the sordid outside. A 
writer who cared for the romantic only would have falsified 
the character by suppressing the vulgar roguery. Borrow 
stands almost alone in the curious combination of religion, 
honesty of observation, industry in the investigation of 
facts and of a passion for the odd, the out-of-the-way, the 
picturesque, which made him the unwearied student of 
every form of vagabond life. He is a ‘ picaresque’ writer 
not of stories, but of autobiography and travel, and we do 
not know where another will be found altogether like 
him. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS—WANTED A DEFINITION 


\HE undefined subject of ‘Spurious Sports’ is to be 
pressed upon public attention in the form of a Bill 
backed by a heterogeneous collection of members of the 
House of Commons. Moreover, it was discussed, under 
the eccentric title of ‘Sport and Public School Morals,’ at 
the annual meeting of the Assistant-masters Association on 
Saturday Jast. In the lines which follow it is proposed to 
treat the subject, which is really one of some importance, 
as fairly and philosophically as may be, with due regard 
on the one hand to all arguments based upon humane 
feeling, and on the other hand with proper suspicion of the 
tendency of men of a didactic habit in particular to ‘com- 
pocnd for sins they are inclined to, by damning those they 
have no mind to.’ That the matter is worthy of considera. 
tion will appear plain when it is remembered that sports 
or sport in one form or another occupy much of the time, 
and provide much of the amusement, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who are likely to resent all attempts to 
interfere with what they believe to be their rights. It is 
but just, therefore, to study the question, in the light of 
some knowledge and experience, with a view to arrive at 
a clear idea even if a precise definition be unattainable ; 
and, since it is not fair to claim experience without stating 
its character briefly, be it added that the writer, besides 
having practised all the games in vogue at public schools 
and Universities, has seen something of all kinds of hunting 
and shooting practised in the British Isles, including a 
badger hunt on the Downs, has been present at the cours- 
ing, public and private, of hare and rabbit, has fought 
cocks once or twice (thereby earning floggings which were 
duly administered), and has even visited a certain rat-pit 
in Jericho—in Oxford and not in Palestine—which may 
be taken to be the most degraded scene of sport, spurious 
or genuine. That was indeed a noisome den; still, it must 
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be confessed that there is excitement in the memory of the 
workmanlike fashion in which a Keble man’s terrier dis- 
posed of six hard-biting rats in fifteen seconds. 

So gross a confession will probably induce the gentle 
schoolmaster to say that the maker of it has put himself 
out of Court; but it may be observed firstly that it is 
possible to be present during a scene, and even to par- 
ticipate in a proceeding, without approving ; and secondly, 
the schoolmasters may be reminded that it is dangerous to 
express opinions upon alleged facts without making sure 
that the alleged facts have any existence. Of such a 
reminder the Assistant-masters, the Headmasters who 
correspond with them, and Mr. John Burns, who honoured 
them with a characteristic epistle, stand in dire need. 
Thus the reader of the original paper and those who 
followed him appear to have drawn a distinction between 
cruel or ‘blood’ sports and athletic or ‘honest’ sports 
‘involving personal skill.’ There is no such distinction. 
There is, of course, a difference between sports involving 
skill in the killing of beast or bird, and sports which in- 
volve only the matchmaking or the exercise of personal 
skill or strength. One would be tempted, indeed, to say 
that the line between sport and pastime lay here, were it 
not that horse-racing has always been sport par excellence 
and that ancient authorities make no distinction between 
sports and pastimes. Thus, from Strype’s Edition (1720), 
of Stow’s Survey, we learn that the ‘ modern sports of the 
citizens, besides drinking, are inter alia cock-fighting, play- 
ing at tables... dancing... stage plays... they 
sometimes ride out on horseback, and hunt with the lord- 
mayor's pack of dogs when the common hunt goes out.’ 
But to attempt to distinguish ‘ blood’ sports from ‘ honest’ 
sports, on the ground of skill merely, argues that cockney 
ignorance of the elements of sport which might surely 
have been dispelled ere this. Let him who would fain 
make such an attempt at distinction try once a long stalk 
in the Highlands, see what he can do in the face of driven 
grouse or partridge, attempt to bring down the highflying 
rocketer or to stop the rabbit scuttling across the ride, or 
pit himself against the tortuous snipe in an Anglesey marsh. 
Soon shall he see that ‘blood’ sports are not merely a 
matter of butchery. Then the reader of the paper ‘ strongly 
condemned the practice which still existed at one of 
our great public schools of keeping hounds for foxhunting.’ 
He might have kept his breath to cool his porridge; 
the practice does not exist. It is true that there was, 
perhaps still is, a pack of beagles at Eton, and there was 
another at Christ Church ; but beagles do not hunt foxes, 
unless they escape from the control of the whips, and then, 
as Artemus Ward would say, they do not ‘ confisticate 
those foxes much.’ Meanwhile, observe that the gentle 
schoolmaster, who has got the franchise and with it the 
right of combining with others to meddle with things he 
does not understand, would stop even foxhunting. Then 
we find the ‘ Headmaster of Bradfield,’ where, by the way, 
there is no Headmaster, condemning ‘ tame-stag shooting,’ 
which is absurd. Some stags are tamer than others ; 
those in Greenwich Park are perhaps the tamest in the 
world; but if any stags of that description are ever 
shot the process does not take place in the name of 
sport but is simply an expeditious form of turning stag 
into venison. In like fashion the keeper who shoots an 
old horse for the kennels, or executes a retriever who is 
past work and the enjoyment of life, does not pretend 
that he performs the act for sport: for the moment he 
is a butcher. 

More useful, since it at least permits us to approach to 
an analysis of the sportsman’s feelings concerning the 
essentials of sport, is the letter of the Headmaster of 
Rugby. ‘My own view is that amusements which are in 
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themselves based upon deliberate cruelty, which teach men 
and boys—to say nothing of women—to find their pleasure 
in inflicting pain, are unworthy of the name of sport. All 
hunting or shooting, of captive creatures, ought to be for- 
bidden by law as pure and unmitigated cruelty with 
nothing to justify it.’ Let us deal with the sentences in 
their order. A pheasant cannot like being shot, a fox can 
hardly rejoice in being hunted. Pain, small or great, is 
certainly an incident of many a sport of the field. But the 
infliction of the greatest possible pain is not the object, as 
may be seen plainly enough from the efforts which are 
made to give fox or otter a fair chance at starting, from the 
regrets of sportsmen when by mishap the bird falls to the 
ground not dead but a ‘runner,’ and from the pains and 
time they will spend in searching for a wounded bird. So 
to be in at the death is joy and triumph, but the fact of 
the death is unpleasant and the breaking up of fox or otter 
is disgusting to most men and to all women. Even when a 
terrier is matched against rats in a pit the infliction of pain 
upon the rats does not make such pleasure as there is ; 
that comes from watching the quickness of the dog ; and 
in rabbit coursing, which is certainly a pastime involving 
much cruelty and giving the quarry no chance, it is the 
pace of the dogs which is the pitman’s delight. Still 
many persons will be disposed to concur with Dr. James 
in holding that pigeon, starling and sparrow shooting out of 
traps, and the coursing of captured rabbits—for that is what 
his second sentence amounts to—ought to be prohibited. 
The danger, however, is that the pitman and his friends 
may answer that the higher class of sportsmen are trying 
to save their own amusements by condemning the kind of 
sport for which they have no inclination. Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy took a view which cannot be 
taken safely to day. ‘Hunting and hawking are honest 
recreation and fit for some great men, but not for every 
base inferior person.’ That will not serve now. Whatso- 
ever principle the legislature may apply to the sports of 
the poor in these days must be applied also to the sports 
of the rich and, save that the captive deer is not killed, 
there is not much to differentiate its chase by the buck- 
hounds from that of the rabbit who is enlarged from a 
sack before a mob of miners and ‘snap’ dog or whippets. 
There is no desire to put the case too high: for that 
were of no help towards an understanding of the essen- 
tials of sport. Skill is not the beginning and the end 
of the whole matter, else would a red-herring well 
soaked in aniseed and clay pigeons deftly delivered in a 
gusty wind serve the purpose of fox, stag, and every 
game bird that flies. Even though the infliction of death 
on a living creature be not the main object, and albeit 
every true sportsman abhors that prolonged pain which 
is born of want of skill, it cannot be denied that the 
death of a living creature is an incident of the sports of 
the field. In truth, men soon weary of ‘drags’ and of 
clay-pigeons. Yet you may show extreme skill and 
inflict death by shooting swallows when they fly fast and 
low, for example; and all the time you will know your- 
self to be no sportsman but a cruel wretch, reckless of 
the life which you destroy. The mere infliction of death 
by skill, therefore, suffices not. What, then, is the 
essence of sport? Surely it is to be found when the 
quarry is either something worth acquiring for the food 
of man or worthy to be destroyed, as the beasts of prey 
are, by reason of the mischief that it threatens to man, 
or his food, or his handiwork. Beyond this, man must 
be pitted against bird or beast, answering to these require- 
ments, on terms as equal as may be. And man, on the 
whole, has shown a reasonable disposition to recognise 
this last rule of sportsmanship. Thus the sportsman must 
not take bird or beast at a disadvantage. We do not dig 
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out the fox, as our ancestors did (vide an illustration of 
Strutt’s); neither do we shoot the running pheasant 
or fire two barrels into a crouching covey of partridges, 
Again, it is only by untoward accident that a fox jg 
chopped in covert. On the contrary, we shoot at the 
highest and boldest pheasant, scorning that bird which 
flies low, and if fox or otter gives us a good a run he 
is often left to go free in spite of the huntsman’s desire 
to blood his hounds. By the study of facts of this kind 
is to be found an understanding of the essence of sport 
and, if the rules be not always consistent —e.g., why 
should it be right to stop the earths and wrong to dig 
out a fox who has gone to earth—it were still well for even 
the most ignorant to remember that the true sporting 
instinct in Englishmen, survival of the savage state 
though it be, is not to be subdued. To that instinct, 
however, unnecessary cruelty is utterly abhorrent: the 
difficulty lies in the fact that every man regards as neces- 
sary the amount of cruelty which is inseparable from his 
own sport, 


THE BLACK REPUBLIC 


‘MENERAL Hippolyte, President of the Republic of 
I Hayti, is dead; but it cannot be truthfully said 
that he has come to a premature end. Louis Mondestin 
Florvil Hippolyte was born as long ago as 1827, and 
became President of his native Republic in 1888. A 
public character in Hayti who can count sixty-eight years 
of life and seven or eight of office is not entitled to com- 
plain. He may not have exactly broken the record, but his 
figures are certainly well above the average. The climate 
of Hayti is one of the healthiest in the West Indies, but it 
suffers periodically from severe epidemics of sudden death, 
The population consists of something like a million 
coloured men, speaking a barbarous form of the French 
language and professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
except in some of the remoter districts where the lowest 
forms of African paganism are continually breaking out 
again. It may be roughly divided into the general public, 
whose chief characteristics are confirmed laziness and a not 
very exalted standard of morality, and the politicians, 
all of whom aspire to become generals and ultimately 
Presidents, Hence the great mortality among public men 
in Hayti. San Domingo, the eastern and Spanish-speaking 
portion of the island of Hispaniola, has not always been an 
earthly paradise. It contains, however, a considerable 
sprinkling of whites who have perhaps done something to 
leaven the lump; at any rate, its history compares favour- 
ably with that of its western neighbour. On the whole, 
San Domingo cannot be accused of very much more than 
the natural propensity to revolutions which distinguishes 
most Central and South American Republics. But Hayti 
oes considerably further. Hippolyte’s régime has, during 
the last few years, been comparatively peaceful; but 
even he has had to deal with revolutionary movements 
at almost any time since his ‘election’ in 1888, Justa 
year ago news arrived of a new outbreak. Port-au-Prince 
was declared to be in danger, the United States contem- 
plated sending a warship to protect the lives of the few 
white residents, and the President set about organising 4 
navy. That is to say, he appropriated a few river steamers 
and put some of the palace guns on board, Somehow oF 
other nothing was heard of the revolt. But the election 
of Hippolyte’s successor, General Theresias Simon Sam, 
has been preceded by the usual rioting and shooting. 
Hayti has not changed her spots. ; 
The trouble began with Columbus, who discovered Sat 
Domingo or Hispaniola in the course of his western voy#s® 
He approved highly of the natives whom he found there. 
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«| swear to your Majesties,’ he wrote, ‘there is not in the 
world a better nation or a better land; they love their 
neighbours as themselves, and their discourse is ever sweet 
and gentle, and accompanied with a smile, and though it 
is true that they are naked, yet their manners are decorous 
and praiseworthy.’ Columbus’s nation soon changed all 
this. The island possesses excellent harbours and moun- 
tains wooded or cultivable to their very summits; it 
produces coffee, logwood, cocoa, cotton, sugar, gums and 
cabinet woods; and, as soon as a spark of enterprise is 
shown, some use may be made of its gold, silver, quick- 
silver, and iron. Accordingly the Spaniards swarmed 
over, speedily extirpated the two millions of decorous 
naked heathen, and brought in Christianity, clothes and 
negroes. These last are the ancestors of the Haytians of 
to-day; but the whites have gone. By Article vii. of the 
Constitution of 1846, ‘no white man, to whatever nation 
he may belong, is allowed to reside in Haytian territory as 
master or property-holder, and he is prohibited from ever 
acquiring real estate or Haytian citizenship.’ Hayti no 
doubt is not altogether wise in excluding Europeans from 
a situation which, perhaps, they do not eagerly covet; but 
it is certain that there is a long tale of wrong at 
the back of this racial feeling. Smiles and the love of 
neighbours went out of fashion when the Spaniards came, 
and they have never returned. Exactly 300 years after 
Columbus’s advent the negroes decided that they had 
endured enough, and revolted against the French who 
had gained the western half of the island in the seven- 
teenth century. 

For a century negro rule has prevailed in the island, 
Toussaint L’Oaverture was the first black man who held 
the whole island ; and in 1803 came Dessalines, Emperor 
of Hayti. Theusualassassination closed his brief Napoleonic 
career, and it was not until 1821 that the eastern half 
declared its independence of Spain. Then Boyer of 
French Hayti conquered the whole island again, and, 
finally, in 1844 the Republica Dominica was founded. 
This last, except for three years’ reunion with Spain, 
negotiated by President Santara, and an attempt to join 
the United States, has maintained till this day its Republican 
constitution and its (comparative) peacefulness. But there 
has been no peace in Hayti. From Heérard’s coup d’élat in 
1844 to Hippolyte’s triumph over Légitime, Manigat and 
Thélémaque in 1888, there has been one constant round 
of revolts and revolutions, great and small, to enumerate 
which in detail would be a tedious and useless task, 
Sometimes, as in the case of Guerrier who displaced 
Hérard, the President was happily old and so died peace- 
fully in bed; but this was rare. In 1847 it was felt that 
Hayti was becoming dangerously apathetic: there had 
been only five presidents in three years. So the revolution 
of that year was carried to exceptionally bloody lengths, 
and resulted in the success of Hippolyte’s father, Faustin 
Soulouque. He proved to be aman with a will of his 
own, as his son also has done. He proclaimed himself 
Faustin I., created Dukedoms of Limonade and Marmalade, 
attacked the ‘Dominican hogs,’ and prophesied that 
future ages would dwell lovingly on ‘the beautiful epoch 
of Soulouque.’ But he died, as Hippolyte has died, and 
anarchy succeeded, as it will again. 

Occasionally the tragic story was relieved by humourous 
incidents. Once a President bolted to Jamaica with most 
of the exchequer. Once they drew up a democratic con- 
stitution, which still exists (on paper). There is Free 
Education in Hayti, and four hundred State schools, which 
are attended to when there happens to be a lull in the 
normal revolutionary business. The Republic is very 
democratic and ‘one and indivisible.’ Ex post facto legis- 
lation ig expressly forbidden, a provision which is sys- 
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tematically violated at every fresh revolution. The 
President is elected septennially—at least, the constitution 
says so. In practice he is nominated at irregular times by 
the troops, and unceremoniously shifts his predecessor. 
Thus Hippolyte came in seven years or so back, expelling 
Légitime, who had expelled Salomon, who etc. It is 
only the names that ever vary. There are always ex- 
presidents like Légitime waiting in Jamaica for something 
to turn up. Something always does turn up, but a third 
party generally steps in and takes the prize. Occasionally 
some one champions the mulattoes, who have sunk from 
supremacy to nothingness. Occasionally the North com- 
plains of favour shown to the South. Then 7000 people 
are killed by the Salomon of the day, and things go on as 
before. There was once a Haytian who admitted that 
Hayti requires ‘ political and moral reform.’ It does, but 
there are those who think that a Gatling or two, indis- 
criminately used, would be the best reformers. 


BOOTS AND BOOKS 


i T is so much easier to make a good boot than a good 
book that the example which has just been set by a 
Parisian poet might well be commended for imitation to 
some of our minor versifiers. The gentleman in question, 
a certain decadent, M, Jacques le Lorrain, has been forced 
to abandon his pen for an awl as a temporary means of 
combating the slings and arrows of outrageous criticism. 
He has tried every walk in literature, lingering most 
affectionately in the shady groves of poetry and on the 
crowded gravel of the drama. But he has not succeeded 
in picking up any of the gold and silver that are popularly 
reputed to be at the disposal of the successful haunters of 
those regions, and it is only philistines who find good feed- 
ing in larks and nightingales. So M. le Lorrain has 
bowed to the storm, and turned cobbler, like the Master of 
Ballantrae in equally reduced circumstances: which is, as 
the esthete may argue, the most acute form of decadence. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the practical man cannot 
find something to say in favour of the poet’s abdication. 
From the point of view of those who advocate the greatest 
good of the greatest number, it is fairly certain that a good 
shoemaker, even though he be not a Hoby, adds more to 
the sum of the world’s wealth than an indifferent poet. 
His trade is one of those more necessary to mankind than 
the stringing of rhymes or the celebration of beauty. Mr. 
Stevenson has acutely pointed out that hardly any books 
are worth the price of a pound of tobacco toa man of 
moderate means. ‘This is an age of the popular vote, and 
it is perfectly conceivable that a tobacconist, though far 
below the standard of the admirable Mr. Theophilus 
Godall, umquhile Prince of Bohemia, might assemble mure 
suffrages in a plébiscite than even a poet laureate, much 
less a decadent. This holds good of many trades, although 
it is true that those ardent reformers who hold, with Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, that the truly moral and advanced 
person is bound to wear sandals or go barefoot, might 
deny the claim of the cobbler to a place of honour ina 
well-ordered commonwealth. But those who take though* 
for what they eat and drink and are clothed withal, would 
not hesitate to make a choice between the bookseller on 
the one hand and the butcher, baker and electric light 
engineer on the other: more especially in these days of 
newsyapers and Free Libraries. It is always possible to 
get one’s reading in an eleemosynary fashion, or even to 
do without it. But no genius has yet arisen to introduce 
a Smith for shoes or a Mudie for millinery, and the handy 
cobbler will find that he has adopted anything but a boot- 
less art. 
Of course, too, the student is aware that the trade of 
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the shoemaker is by no means exclusive of the profession 
of the poet. That, indeed, is the view taken by M. le 
Lorrain, who has told an interviewer that he will not 
abandon the Muse altogether, but will invite her visitations 
when the apron is doffed and the lapstone has ceased from 
troubling. It will thus be needless for those who are 
enamoured of balancing loss and gain to weigh, in his case, 
the comparative merits of ashoe and a sonnet, or to arbi- 
trate between the absolute values of a boot and a ballade. 
This is the more fortunate, that it might prove as hard a 
question as any of those in which the medieval theologians 
were accustomed to take their relaxation. It would be 
equally easy to decide off-hand, with the ingenious Martin 
Scriblerus, whether God loves a potential angel better or 
worse than an actually existent insect: how many angels 
can dance on the point of a needle: and whether angels, 
unlike journalists and men about town, know things most 
clearly in the morning. The difficulty of the comparison 
is clearly shown by a couple of recent instances. Amongst 
shoemakers who have ennobled the gentle craft of St. 
Crispin by the intellectual employment of their leisure, 
two especially are held in honour by literary Germany : 
the mystic Jacob Béhme and the Master-singer Hans 
Sachs, When it was lately proposed to erect a monument 
to Béhme in his native town, the local Guild of Shoe- 
makers issued an appeal to companions of the craft for 
subscriptions, based on the assurance that Bohme had 
achieved fame rather as a cobbler than as a philosopher. 
And when Nuremberg set out, a year or two ago, to cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of Sachs’s birth, the question 
as between boots and books was 1aised in a still more 
emphatic manner. Military Prussia, knowing that the 
strength of an army is in its feet, has always honoured the 
shoemaker. But literary Germany, it seems, cannot 
abide anything which is low, and so ignored the fact that 
the Master-singer once made shoes for a living, in spite of 
Wagner's reminder of it in the discomfiture of Beck- 
messer. Whereupon the shoemakers of Berlin proceeded 
to hold a festival of their own in honour of the shoemaker, 
not the poet. It was a slight drawback that, for obvious 
reasons, no example of Sachs’s workmanship in leather had 
survived for due comparison with his poems. The better 
a shoe is made, indeed, the more likely it is to come to a 
natural end in use, and one may safely conclude that all 
the specimens of the cobbler-poet’s foot-gear have gone 
their way, ‘the soles of them thoroughly worn out,’ as 
Mr. Browning might have sung. In the present case, the 
comparison should be possible, and is worth making. A 
rough test is afforded by the circumstance that M. le 
Lorrain’s poetry is admitted not to be vendible, whereas 
he fully hopes to make a living by his shoes. One hopes 
that he will be more successful than those learned tailors 
in Gulliver's flying island, who took all their measures by 
art mathematical, and generally brought home the goods 
out of shape, owing to a slight error in the calculation. If 
the cobbler-poet’s shoes happen to pinch the customer’s 
favourite corn, it will be poor consolation to know that 
they grew, like the walls of Thebes, to the sound of the 
lyre. 

Jesting apart, M. le Lorrain has set a useful example to 
his fellow poets by his brave acceptance of Sir Walter 
Scott's aphorism that literature is a good walking-stick 
but a bad crutch. If all our minor poets and novelists 
would follow his example and choose a second string to 
their bow, there might be less confusion in the world of 
letters, and less debate in public about those mysterious 
phrases—limited editions, the cost of production, and the 
‘price per thou.’ There was once a time when most 
poets recognised the value of an independent handicraft 
as clearly as St. Paul or the German Imperial family. 
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This was the invariable rule of the Master-singers of 
Nuremberg, and it was the regular practice of Elizabethan 
England. Hans Sachs himself would probably have con- 
sidered the notion that a poet need not have any other 
trade as suitable only for his own ‘ Schlauraffen-land,’ that 
Teutonic Land of Cockayne in which roasted pigs run 
about with knives and forks sticking in their backs, the 
ponds are full of admirably boiled fish, and birds done to 
a turn fly to your mouth at the call. There, perhaps, 
there is no need for the poet to take thought for his bills, 
But in the rough working-day world it is certainly bad for 
him to depend solely upon his brittle lyre. Shoemaking 
is, perhaps, one of the best supplements he could choose, 
Novelists and sociologists alike have pointed out the 
peculiar opening for contemplation given by the trade of 
the cobbler, and the profane have added that this is 
natural in work which deals so extensively with the under- 
standing. To a poet who has to admit that ‘le rime n'est 
pas riche,’ the lapstone might be even of great help in his 
art. ‘Shoemakers,’ according to Hans Andersen, ‘ must 
have everything in such a way that they can say, “ That's 
a pair.” ’ From this arises a strong feeling for rhymes, so 
that M. le Lorrain may have been influenced in his choice 
of a new profession by still deeper motives than he 
confessed to his interviewer. 


THE GRASSHOPPER INNUMERABLE 


7 E used to know him, in our boyhood, as innumer- 
\ | able in the most positive sense—ubiquitously 
innumerable. We could not throw ouselves down on a 
grassy bank in our weariness or in search of scarcer insect 
life, that he did not come hopping over us in his legions, 
His merry chirp rose perpetually from the meadow. We 
would see him leaping prodigiously into the air and pre- 
longing his flight by the extension of a pair of gauzy wings. 
Then we used to bethink us of the land of Egypt and the 
plague of locusts, and could almost persuade ourselves that 
we, in dreary England, were enjoying an equally fascina- 
ting experience. At the right season of the year we found 
him everywhere. 

Where do we find him now ? 

lt may be that the query is suggested merely by the 
peculiar ill-fortune of the writer. Others there may be 
who find their grasshopper as ubiquitous as ever of old. 
It may be that all the descendants of the grasshoppers 
of the writer’s youthful acquaintance have moved their 
lodgings to more favoured spots and that their general 
numbers have actually increased in certain places. 
Possibly the same insects may have decamped—Sir John 
Lubbock has, out of his great ant colony, a few remaining 
with him still, old friends, fourteen years or so in age—but 
it is probable that the grasshopper, in that final stage of 
his metamorphoses in which alone we know him by that 
name, has no such length of life as this. Nevertheless the 
observation of the writer, extending over widely severed 
counties of Great Britain, supplemented by the observation 
of friends to whom he has referred the question, shows a 
consensus of evidence pointing to a general disappearance 
of the grasshopper. Certainly in those parts of the 
Western district best known to the writer the disappeat- 
ance has been almost absolute. There is not now the 
merry chirp, the monstrous hop, the locust-like flight ; the 
legions of the grasshopper have now become innumerable 
only in the most negative sense that there are none to 
count. Possibly they are fickle in their comings and 
their goings. We know that it is so with the greater 
grasshoppers of the East—but then they fly. Our grass 
hoppers would hop enormously, and even float on 4 
favouring breeze ten yards or more; but they were not 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. With Maps, Illustrations, etc., medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, 
the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, etc. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold 
Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 


‘It is not only a credit to its author, it is also worthy of the noble service in which Captain Younghusband has won distinction.’"— Daily News. 
‘We can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the most fascinating of all recent books of travel.’—Sfectator. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL, 
Just out, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. By Freperic S. Boas, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


*,* This book is sold either as one of the Vclumes of the University Extension Series, edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University (crown 8vo, 6s.), 
or as a Library Bock (large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.). 


A NEW WORK BY THESDUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 
Just out, 8vo, 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. 


‘They reveal on every page the working of a mind, penetrating, unwearily inquisitive, acute, and many-sided.’—7¢#mese 





8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 366, will be published on Wepnespay, ApriL 22nd, 1896. 


CONTENTS.—I. THROUGH SCIENTIFIC DOUBT TO FAITH—II. THE POETRY OF THE DE VERES—III. FATHER JOSEPH.—IV. CHILDREN 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY—V. THE LOYALTY OF CANADA—VI. BIRDS OF DEVON AND CORNWALL—VII. MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES— 
VIll. THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—IX. PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INVISIBLE (with //ustrations)\—X. THE 
QUEEN'S PRIME MINISTERS—XI. OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


With Map and Etchings by M. MANESSE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By GEORGE BORROW. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late ULICK 
RALPH BURKE, Author of A Aistory of Spain. 

‘Nothing better than the type, or than Mr, Ulick Burke's brief Notes and Glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.’— Times. 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. By 
H. D. TRAILL. 
‘A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the Arctic 
regions. —Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays, Critical and Constructive. By THomas Mackay, Author of Zhe English 
Poor, Editor of A Plea for Liberty, etc. 
‘Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability. . . . He writes moderately and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.’—Scotsman. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, gs. 
WITH AN AMBULANCE: A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco-German War, 
1870-1871. By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.I., M.R.C.P.I. 
‘Dr. Ryan, who voluntarily joined an ambulance at Paris, went through the whole of the Sedan horrors as a member of the Anglo-American Ambulance. He was a 


medical student, fresh from Dublin, and he was in the thick of battles, murder, and sudden death, before he had worn his uniform for many days. The picture which he 
unfolds is fascinating in the extreme, and no detail is left out to give a complete insight into the truth about war.’—/Vestminster Gazette. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown.8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. By Davin G. Hocartu, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


‘The little book is one of the liveliest, brightest. and most informing accounts of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day ; and though one hesitates to 
‘ompare with the immortal Zothen, it is only true to say that Mr. Hogarth’s pages have something of the same air of fresh, first-hand experience, and something of the 
same vividness of literary style.’— 77 mes. , ; ; i 
P “ The spell of the East pervades this little book—written by a ripe and many-sided scholar and master of style. No better book of its kind has appeared since 
sothen.’— Daily News. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by 


ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Author of The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


{With Fac-simile of her Drawings and a Portrait. Two Volumes,"crown 8vo, 21s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE 


SMITH. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. Including Personal Narratives 


of Active Service during the Parana Campaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1854-5, etc. By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 
With Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 


With] Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D. Rawnstey, Hon. Canon of 


Carlisle, Fcap. 8vo, 58. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. From January to July, 1794. By RAaout HEspIN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.} 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxalt, Balliol College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the ‘ University 
Extension Manuals,’ edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew's University. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Diffi- 


culty, caréfully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, etc. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of The Students’ Latin Grammar, etc. 
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NOW READY, 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, 


By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
with an Introductory Note. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 1s. 6d. net. 


ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
TAXIDERMY AND MODELLING. 


A Manual of Instruction in the methods of preserving and reproducing 
the correct form of all natural objects, including a chapter on the 
Treatment of Foliage. By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.G.S., 
F.Z.S., Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum and Art 
Gallery. With 22 full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 
Text. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. 


Now for the first time Englished. With Introductions, biographical 
and historical, by M. W. KEATINGE. Large crown 8vo. 


NOW RESDY. 


CLASSES AND MASSES: 


WEALTH, WAGES, AND WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
A Handbook of Social Facts for Political 
Thinkers and Speakers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 64. 

















NOW READY. 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc. 
Professor of Political Economy in the University cf Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NOW READY. 


FATHER ARCHANGEL OF 
SCOTLAND. 


And other Essays. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of Notes on the District of Menteith, and 
GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


Author of Santa Teresa: Her Life and Times. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 








‘NOW READY, 


A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE. 


By MRS. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of The Grasshoppers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 23. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


QOH, WHAT A PLAGUE !s LOVE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of An Jsle in the Water. 


GOBELIN GRANGE. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of The Comedy of Cecilia. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AN ODD SITUATION. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO. 
Author of A Man and a Woman. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, price, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, price, 3s. 6d. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANYS: 


NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT MONDAY, AT ALL LIBRARIEs, 
New Novel by MR. WILLIAM BLACK, entitled : 


BRISEIS. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE. 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. 


By R. D, BLACKMORE, 
Crown 8yo, with Decorative Title-page, cloth, 5s. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By R 


RENTOUL Ester, Author of le Way They Loved at Grimpat, etc. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DIS-HONOURABLE. An Australian 


Story of Modern Days. By J. D. HENNEssEy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKSELLERS. 


HAUSALAND;; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles 


through the Central Soudan. By CHArvtes H. Ropinson, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. One vol., demy 8vo, Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DISCOVERIES, 


By General A. W. Greety. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo, ss, 


JOHN SHERMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 


FORTY YEARS IN THE HOUSE, SENATE, AND CABINET: an 
Autobiography. Illustrated with numerous Pictures and Portraits, and also 
Facsimile Deeoductions of Letters. In Two Handsome royal 8vo vols 
cloth extra, 36s. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION, 1855 to 1895, 


By H. W. Witson. With Introduction by Capt. A. T. MAHAN. Fourth 
Edition. Two royal vols., fully illustrated, 30s. 


THE ‘DAILY NEWS’ JUBILEE: a Political 


and Social Retrospect of Fifty Years of the Queen’s Reign. Py Justin 
McCarrny, M.P., and Sir Joun R. Ropinson. Illustrated with numerous 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 15. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the Portraits on 
India Paper, and mounted, limited to 100 copies, 1os. 6d, 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
FOURTH EDITION (Sixth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged, 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on DIET as the 
only Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, Week Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food, and 
Insufficient Exercise. By N. E. Yorke-Davis, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, etc. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE LAND OF GOLD: Being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By 
Juvius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the ///ustrated Londen 
News, and Author of From the Arctic Ocean to the Vellow Sea. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author's Sketches, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: Their Performances 


in the Past, and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E. S. May, R.A., 
Author of Achievements’ of Field Artillery. With Plans and Illustrations. 
Uniform in style with the volumes of ‘ The Pall Mall Magazine Library. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By Joun T. Morse, Jun., Author of 
The Life of Abraham Lincolx, etc. Two vols., crown 8vo, goo pages, cloth 
extra, 18s. 
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LORD LEIGHTON (Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A.). By Cosmo 
MonkKHOUSE. Illustrated. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY: the Story of His Boyhood. By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of The Little Minister. Chaps. xv.-xviii. 

A DAY AT OLYMPIA. By Durrie_p Osporne. Illustrated. . 

THE REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES: Restoring the Stadion at 
Athens. By Rurus B. RicHarpson, Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. With I:Justrations. 

A HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. XII. THE DEMOCRACY SUPREME. By E. Benjamin 
ens, President of Brown University. With Portraits, (Concluding 

aper. 

A BABY IN THE SIEGE. By Joet CHanpier Harris. 

THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY BY CATHODE RAYS. By Joun TROWBRIDGE, 
Director Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Harvard University. Illustrated. 


THE QUARREL OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By Hexr¥ 
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SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 


Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day. By LADY 
FERGUSON. London: Blackwood. 


In 1832 three or four young Belfast enthusiasts founded a 
class for the study of Irish. One of them, thirty-five years later, 
became the first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that 
graceful scholar Lord O’Hagan. Another made his mark in 
Blackwood for May 1832 by a poem, ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor’—‘ But is “The Forging of the Anchor” your own, 
Kit?’ asked Tickler, on hearing it. ‘I wish it were,’ is Christo- 
pher North’s reply. ‘But the world will-yet hear of the writer. 
Belfast gave him birth, and he bears the same name with a true 
poet of your own Scotland—Ferguson. Maga will be proud 
of introducing him to the world.’ This was the beginning of 
Samuel Ferguson’s career. He died in 1886, and nearly the 
whole of these fifty-four years he devoted to the study, the inter- 
pretation, the vindication of Ireland’s true position in literature, 
art, and legendary and religious history. By his metrical trans- 
lations of Irish minstrelsy, by his original poems on Irish tradi- 
tion and history, by researches into the monumental and manu- 
script records of ancient and medieval times, Ferguson strove 
to revive the past of his native land and to kindle in others the 
flame of enthusiasm which burned within himself. In these two 
volumes Lady Ferguson, herself an authority on Irish tradi- 
tions, has recounted her husband’s achievements in the revival 
of Irish archeology and literature. These achievements are 
universally recognised : and when Sir Samuel Ferguson was 
appointed to the newly created post of Deputy Keeper of the 
Records of Ireland, and finally was elected to the highest 
scientific office in Dublin, that of President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, it was unanimously agreed that no worthier or better 
deserved appointment could be imagined. Sir Samuel Ferguson 
did more than any man since Dr. Petrie for the advancement of 
Irish studies, and no more devoted patriot, in the best sense, 
could be found even among the Young Ireland party from which 
he hoped so much. 

The book abounds in proofs of strong friendship with men of 
strongly contrasted views, and it is remarkable that Ferguson 
was able to maintain a wide yet close circle (if that be nota 
paradox) of friendly relations, in such a party-ridden city as 
Dublin, without being a party man himself. ‘In politics,’ he 
wrote, ‘I am a Conservative, but always was and am a great 
detester of Party and Faction, and an implacable enemy of those 
projectors and centralisers whose schemes appear to me to keep 
society in Ireland from consolidating into a settled strength 
and refinement. And again, ‘I sympathised with the Young 
Ireland poets and patriots while their aims were directed to a 
restoration of Grattan’s Parliament in which all the estates of 
the realm should have their old places. But I have quite 
ceased to sympathise with their successors, who have converted 
their high aspirations to a sordid social war of classes, carried 
on by the vilest method. I was comrade in that sense of Davis, 
and possibly, but with far less sympathy, of some of his com- 
panions. But it was in sympathy only. I never wrote in the 
Nation’ The later policy of the Irish parliamentary party 
shocked him indescribably, yet he never despaired. In 1880 
he wrote: ‘The Irish shore was never, in my memory, so 
unlovely in its moral and social aspects ; but my lot has fallen 
on it, such as it is, and what remains to me of life and of 
nature’s gifts shall be spent in its service.’ A true archeologist, 
Ferguson was essentially conservative, a respecter of time- 
Worn traditions and ancient institutions. He deplored the 1832 
Reform Act, ‘the overthrow of one great and long-established 
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scheme of society in order to allow another to be set up for 
trial on its ruins.’ In 1885 he wrote to Mr. de Vere, pithily 
enough, ‘ The electoral pack has been swelled by the introduc- 
tion of such an addition of non-court cards that, shuffle them 
as we may, we never can hold the same hands again.’ Yet he 
was the friend of Darcy McGee and Mangan, though he never 
seems to have had any relation with the class of ‘ patriot’ who 
drives ignorant folk to New Tipperary and then asks Govern- 
ment to pay for his blunder. 

A very large part of the biography is filled with the 
biographies of other people. Those who are interested in ‘the 
Ireland of Ferguson’s Day’ will not complain of this, though it 
is certainly disconcerting to the reader who wishes to follow 
Ferguson’s own career in some semblance of chronological 
sequence. Another prominent feature is the profusion of 
extracts from his poetry. We have a strong dislike to snippets 
of verse in general, and in this particular instance the practice 
seems peculiarly objectionable, since Ferguson’s verse was a 
representation of the old epic poetry of the Irish bards, and 
such poetry must be read as a whole. However, if these exas- 
perating extracts induce readers to buy the Lays of the Western 
Gael, or Conga/l, they will have served to introduce a singularly 
fine restoration of a picturesque, heroic, and tender type of 
ancient Celtic poetry. Ferguson’s poetry has long been recog- 
nised as of a very high order by critics who are qualified to 
judge it from the point of view of Celtic students, and, even 
apart from its ‘local colour’ and national veracity, it is often 
strikingly original and strong. 

The one thing we miss in these volumes is Irish gaiety. We 
are told of jokes and laughter of the real Hibernian ring, but 
they do not appear. Conceivea visit to Killarney with Douglas 
Jerrold and Charles Knight, and never a pun recorded! 
Ferguson could be humourous enough in type—witness his 
‘Loyal Orangeman,’ ‘Father Tom and the Pope,’ and the 
‘Wet Wooing,’ but except a delightful extract from the last on 
‘knieving ’ a salmon—which is Irish for ‘tickling’ trout—there 
is hardly a witty saying in the whole book. The truth appears 
to be that Lady Ferguson was so intent upon her husband’s 
serious work that she forgot to illustrate his lighter moods— 
for he must have had them. That serious yet romantic side is 
best shown in his archzological studies. No one knew the 
associations of every ruin and rock in Ireland better than he— 
not even Petrie himself. It enraged him to find that ‘no 
history of Ireland is taught in our schools,’ that ‘a perfect 
collection of printed books relating to Ireland does not exist, 
when, as he said in 1837, ‘Ireland is at the present moment the 
richest mine of historical and romantic material in Europe. . . 
They have not yet lost their freshness; they are only a few 
who can enjoy them; there is the charm of an almost inde- 
pendent discovery attached to each. The Rock of Cashel, toa 
man of respectable historical attainments, is one of the most 
intensely interesting scenes in the United Kingdom. Such a 
man among the comparatively humble ruins of Holycross will 
enjoy more of the genius of the place than under the fretted 
aisles of Melrose itself. To a contemplative and philosophic 
spirit there is not, perhaps, in Europe, a more congenial spot 
than the desert graveyards of Clonmacnois, where still stand, 
some of them in dilapidation and some of them in ruin, the nine 
churches “built by the kings and petty princes of those parts 
for their place of sepulture, who, although at perpetual wars in 
their lives, were contented to lie down peaceably in death. 
The roads travelled by St. Patrick are still in being; the bells 
handled by him may still be touched and listened to—the same 
tones that rang in the ears of pagan princes still sounding the 
advent of the Gospel to our own! From the palace of Aileagh 
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and the cell of Columbkill at Derry, to the walls of Limerick 
and Kilmallock, and the towns of Waterford and Hook, from 
Glendaloch to Loch Derg, and from Inniscatha to Downpatrick, 
length and breadthways, the island is full of touching recollec- 
tions and inspiring hopes.’ 

In this reverent, romantic, yet severely archzological spirit, 
Ferguson approached the relics and traditions of his native 
land ; and all who can understand and share his enthusiasm 
and his reverence will follow his studies and discoveries as 
related in these volumes with sympathy and admiration. 


THE CRIMES OF THE COMMUNE 


The History of the Paris Commune of 1871. 
MARCH. London: Sonnenschein. 


By THOMAS 


It is strange that so dramatic an object-lesson in democracy 
as the Paris Commune should so long have escaped the atten- 
tion of serious chroniclers on this side the Channel, and that, 
even now, so little justice should have been done to this inspiring 
theme. Mr. March sets out with laudable intentions and there 
is much to praise in his work, which is often of absorbing 
interest. But his literary gifts are far below his ambitions, he 
has little sense of proportion, and when he drops into philosophy 
he becomes ridiculous. The following may be taken as fair 
samples of his shortcomings as acommentator. This is how he 
tries to be realistic : ‘ Drunken with blood and wine, passionate 
with hate, delirious with their achievements, mad with the 
moment’s yield, and knowing neither past nor future, these biped 
brutes in pan-demoniacal array... danced round the dead bodies 
of their victims.’ This is how he tries to be profound : ‘ War 
brings its own code of morals, which is barbaric from a barbarous 
era—and recognises only one arbiter, Force.’ This is meant to be 
lofty : ‘The beginning of life—lost in the far-off vistas of pre- 
historic creation—and the ending—ever present—are alike 
unfathomable, and it is not more wonderful to imagine life’s 
spontaneous existence than it is to understand its absolute 
annihilation.’ This is a gem: ‘ Intolerance will never ve eradi- 
cated, whether under sacerdotal, political, or artistic auspices ; 
there it was, is, and will be to the end of time . . . Despise it 
not wholly ; even it hasa purpose to serve . . . Take it to heart, 
you glorious nations of civilisation—be at once Proud and 
Humble, for your Wisdom is linked with Folly, your Goodness 
with Cruelty, and your Genius with Inanity.’ This is condes- 
cending : ‘Religion is nowhere more potent than in affording 
consolation to the suffering and the persecuted. Let it not be 
denied to those who can receive it!’ This is sublime: ‘ No 
lightning’s flash can accomplish such ruin as can the modern 
ordnance projectile.’ And this is good advice : ‘The cause of 
Excess is Licence, and Licence is often paraded under the name 
of Liberty, of which it is a barbarous augmentation ; wherefore, 
slacken not the reins of government, nor suffer authority to be 
slighted ; self-control is efficacious only so long and so far as 
there is a superior outer control upon us.’ ‘Them’s our senti- 
ments,’ but we are neither impressed nor edified by their crude 
expression in the tones of a commonplace person believing 
himself a heaven-sent statesman. 

Here are some specimens of the author’s original phrases and 
style : ‘ Laughter was heard not;’ ‘orders further to advance 
soon arrived :’ ‘ Lavalette at once obtained the services of a 
hundred armed Bellevillites—the quarter which had elected 
Flourens ;’ ‘to this quixotic revolutionist be paid the homage 
which is due to sincerity and to that devotion to an espoused 
cause which leads to and ends in death ;’ ‘ the longer the fina] 
struggle was delayed the weaker the Commune would become, 
and the easier and with less bloodshed vanquished.’ We defy 
any one to parse the following : ‘ Paris was shut in upon herself, 
for a few days only partially, but presently to be absolute.’ 
Absolute what? This too is cryptic: ‘Juxtapose only the 
head and tail of this power, and note the contradictory elements 
in each and between them: Trochu, Orléanist at heart, 
Imperialist by profession until this day, became a political chief 
without a name, yet withal of decided Conservative instincts ; 
and Rochefort, socialist and revolutionary to the backbone .. .’ 
Death is called ‘this awful climax’; arson is ‘a principle of 
practiques’; the army was ‘ructious.’ Often Mr. March does 
not seem to know the meaning of words, as, for instance, when 
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he writes ‘ contained ’ for ‘ conveyed,’ and ‘ comprised for ‘com. 
posed,’ thereby making utter nonsense. 

The grammar is no less to seek. “ Rigault’s body,’ for instance 
‘was lain beside a barricade ;’ ‘the risk he had knowingly ran ; 
‘a Neuilly family which had refuged there ;’ ‘ their passions and 
venom was of unlimited malignancy;’ ‘the assassination of 
Generals Leconté and Thomas were on every tongue ;’ and ‘the 
new authority . . . could do no other than release the agitators,’ 
The pendent nominative is naturally quite beyond Mr. 
March—he has evidently not yet reached the page which deals 
with it in his English grammar. This is his unaided version - 
‘A few more days of the siege, and the full weight of that famine 
hand would have been felt. Not having been so felt, people 
treated it as though it wereachimera.’ This form of blunder jg 
also very frequent : ‘General Trochu was personally in command 
and Generals Vinoy and Ducrot in subordinate commands: 
Was they? The tenses are as perplexing as the numbers. 
The historic present is aggravating enough under the bes 
auspices, but when it occurs suddenly, as it does constantly in 
this book, in the middle of a narrative in the past tense, it 
becomes a crime as well as a blunder. We are also frequently 
irritated by a French accent, which manifests itself jn 
such locutions as ‘felicitated,’ ‘refuged themselves,’ and ‘ 
million francs ... might be /o fay again to the at present 
dispossessed civic authorities,’ And this, we are told, was ‘a 
spirited exhortation’ : ‘ Place to the people, to the combatants 
to the bare arms !’ Spirited perhaps, but a trifle incoherent in 
the present form. Nor are these Gallicisms borne out by Mr, 
March’s French. We find ‘ petrouleuses,’ ‘la Dechéanse,’ ‘la 
Reveil,’ ‘ Prairial, ‘Communeux,’ ‘ The Champs du Mars,’ ‘ rue 
de Bac, ‘ Reuil, ‘ Boulevard des Capucins,’ and ‘ Place de la 
Hotel de Ville’ These grotesque errors even overflow into his 
map of Paris, where such words as ‘cemetiere’ ‘ fauborg, 
‘convent de Picpus,’ and ‘boulevart’ occur. Before leaving 
the fertile soil of Mr. March’s blunders, we may note that he 
dubs the Tuileries ‘the historic residence of the Napoleons and 
of other kings of France.’ The which recalls the classical 
phrase ‘ horses and other camels.’ 

And yet no one with sufficient patience to read Mr. March's 
history carefully can come away without a vivid impression of 
the Commune. He has no power of summing up, but much 
of his incidental evidence affords material for a dramatic nar- 
rative. The most obvious deduction, though he scarcely 
appreciates it, is that after the reverses of the war Paris went 
raving mad, The conflict had been undertaken with a light 
heart and the certain assurance of immediate victory ; and the 
French mind, naturally ill-balanced, was utterly unhinged by the 
surprise of defeat. When the fact of the defeat was first realised 
we are told that ‘in their mad frenzy men would passionately 
embrace each other or commence to dance; then, as insane 
people do, would suddenly relapse into a state of perfect 
quietude and self-control, making a singular contrast to the 
effervescence of the previous moment. Thus the wild hilarity 
went on, and the most momentous fact of all (the German 
invasion) was forgotten. It was in this spirit that the first 
Government of the new Republic came into being. A number 
of more or less obscure demagogues formed themselves into a 
Ministry and literally scrambled for the various offices like a 
parcel of schoolchildren at a distribution of nuts. Such a 
Government of nobodies or busybodies was naturally unable to 
enforce order or organise efficient defence at such a crisis, and 
it remained to every one to do what seemed right, or more 
often what seemed evil in his own eyes.’ Mr. March places 
the dishonesty of this Government beyond dispute : ‘Self 
appointed defenders of their fatric, sustained by the nation 
only because they promised victory, they had already decided 
that defeat was inevitable, and they therefore possessed not 
the slightest moral or legal right to rule over France.’ ‘A 
madcap multitude’ burst into the Hotel de Ville, and Flourens, 
a crazy journalist, took advantage of the chaos to proclaim 4 
‘Committee of Public Safety’ under his own auspices. This 
came near to establishing itself, but the followers of Flourens 
broke into the cellars of the Hétel de Ville, and were soon !n- 
capable of resistance. Thus luck rather than judgment oF 
statesmanship kept the Government in its parlous position 
until the capitulation of Paris removed its raison d'étre. 

Elections were then held, and only one member of the Govern 
ment was re-elected; the more moderate element was totally 
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eclipsed in Paris, but the Chamber as a whole was Conserva- 
tive, and Thiers, who was elected by no less than twenty-six 
constituencies, found himself swept into power. For the 
moment the violence of the national lunacy, exhausted by the 
rigours of the siege, seemed assuaged. But it was only 
slumbering, and the new Government was soon forced to 
retreat to Versailles from the frenzy of the Communists. On 
this occasion, and indeed throughout the whole period of mob- 
rule which followed, Thiers seems to have been culpably timid 
_Thiers, idle Thiers—and the greater part of the disasters 
which followed must undoubtedly be laid at his door. He 
seemed to imagine that the mad capital could be treated by 
appeals to reason and the exhibition of mild force, when there 
was in reality no alternative to an immediate application of 
the strait-waistcoat. Then, when at last he obtained the 
upper hand and the maniacs were at bay, he again pro- 
tracted the struggle needlessly by proclaiming no quarter 
and permitting a wholesale butchery which reminds Mr. 
March of Cromwell at Wexford and Drogheda. The acts 
of the Commune are perhaps best illustrated by the abolition 
of rent; the substitution for the tyranny of conscription of an 
ordinance that ‘all able-bodied citizens make part of the 
National Guard’ ; the murder of a number of worthy persons 
merely because their worthiness, like that of Aristides, irri- 
tated the unworthy; the suppression of newspapers; the civic 
sanction of ‘free love’; the persecution of clergy as ‘accom- 
plices of the crimes of monarchy against liberty ;’ the dese- 
cration of churches, and other appropriate concomitants of 
democracy. 

The most dramatic part of the drama, as the madness of 
the Commune reached its climax, was during what are known 
as ‘The Eight Days of May,’ when the Versaillais were slowly 
forcing their way into Paris. Then the last semblance of 
control was at an end. Perhaps the most distressing episodes 
are those which display the mad crimes of the women, who, 
though they had less to fear in the way of retribution, lost 
their mental balance, as usual, far more hopelessly than the 
sterner sex. This period of the eight days has inspired Mr. 
March’s best work, though even then there remains great 
need to prune the exuberance of his style and the superfluity 
of obscure names and incidents. He has certainly not pro- 
duced a masterpiece, but he has compiled a work which will 
be useful for reference, and he has taken a good aim in 
casting one more stone at the false gods of Democracy. 


A GROAN OVER GORDON 


Why Gordon Perished; or, The Political and Military Causes 
which Led to the Soudan Disasters. By A War Corre- 
spondent who accompanied the Nile Expedition. London: 
W. H. Allen. 


It is said to be of no use crying over spilt miik. Yet there 
is spilt milk which has curdled and bids fair to set teeth on 
edge for generations, especially when it is mingled with spilt 
blood, and that of the best, as at Khartoum. So here we 
have yet another book essaying to prove that the British 
Government did their best to avoid having to rescue General 
Gordon, but would have been forced to do so in spite of them- 
selves had it not been for Lord Wolseley’s adherence to his 
‘cast-iron’ plan of campaign. In support of the former con- 
tention the author makes sundry speculative efforts to fathom 
the policy of dilly-dally, shilly-shally hatched in the minds of 
the inadhesive coalition of fortuitous faddists constituting Her 
Majesty’s Cabinet in 1884. As well waste time in seeking to 
gauge the mental process of the polyps of a Polynesian coral 
reef. Why hint that Lord Granville contributed to the delay 
” meet ‘ Parliamentary exigencies,’ that Mr. Childers urged it 
to save expense or avoid it altogether,’ and that Lord Harting- 
ton might have ‘put his foot down earlier?’ He is on firmer 
ground in the broad assertion ‘that the Government proposed 
something that ought to be done with no real heart in doing it, 
and hoping that events would not after all make it obligatory 
Onthem’ He appears, too, to fix the responsibility of the fall 
of Berber in May pretty firmly on Lord Cromer’s shoulders. 

Passing to the military operations our ‘War Correspon- 
— whose identity is easily divined, makes out a strong case 

avour of the contention that the fall of Khartoum would 
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have been averted by the selection of either the Suakim-Berber 
or the Massowah-Kassala route in preference to the Nile. 
Coming to the acceptance of this last, on the strength of Lord 
Wolseley’s prestige at a date too late for success to be assured, 
he grimly remarks, ‘It would however have been well for 
Gordon and Khartoum that no expedition up the Red River had 
taken place.’ He further makes it plain by comparing reports 
that no one in authority knew, or even seemed able to find out, 
much about the Upper Nile and that some of the best sugges- 
tions were ignored. He condemns Lord Wolseley’s unwarranted 
confidence in General Gordon’s being able to hold out beyond 
the period stated by the latter, as serving to keep the former 
to the end under the delusion that he could carry out his pre- 
determined plan in every detail and with unmoved deliberation. 
Noting the general impression in England that the Desert 
Column was sent out to relieve Gordon instead of to establish a 
post at Mutemma in view of future movements, he strongly 
insists that Lord Wolseley’s most grievous error was the 
preliminary despatch of the brigade under Sir Herbert Stewart 
to secure the Jakdul wells. Stewart left Korti on December 30 
and got to the wells on January 2, covering ninety-eight miles 
in less than thirty-three hours. The road to Mutemma, seventy- 
six miles off, was then quite open and he could have pushed on 
with ease and without loss had he not been hampered with 
orders which it was impossible for him to get countermanded, 
owing to the neglect to provide him with either a field-telegraph 
or heliographic apparatus. Had he pushed on he could have 
reached Mutemma by January 6 and communicated with 
General Gordon by January 8 at the latest. As it was this 
preliminary advance, followed by a withdrawal to Korti, gave 
the enemy warning of the coming attempt, and on Sir Herbert 
Stewart’s command moving forward from Jakdul on January 11 
it hadZto meet the Dervishes at Abu Klea and only gained 
Mutemma on January 20 after hard fighting and consequent 
delay. The writer combats Colonel Colville’s assertion that 
shortness of camels was a valid reason for not pushing on 
direct to Mutemma, but is elsewhere severe in his criticisms on 
the formation, equipment and management of the Camel Corps 
generally, his remarks suggesting oversights which might have 
been avoided by a commander of Indian experience. He 
urges that the risk of sending a flying column direct to 
Khartoum on December 15, in answer to General Gordon’s 
appeal, was less than that of sending Sir Herbert Stewart 
across the Bayuda desert to establish a post at Mutemmaa 
month later, and that whilst the former feat could have been 
successfully accomplished the blunder in foreshadowing the 
latter hastened the fall of the city. As regards the final 
advance he warmly defends Sir Charles Wilson, insisting that 
his delay was justified, that no time was lost in getting the 
steamers ready and that he could not have travelled faster after 
leaving Gubat. More than once too it is plainly implied that 
Lord Wolseley conducted the expedition as if ‘he would rather 
risk a disaster at Khartoum than incur the responsibility of one 
to any part of the force which had been sent under his 
command to avert it,’ and that he was at one with the Govern- 
ment inthis. At least such appears to be what is meant in the 
following characteristic passage: ‘In the hope Lord Wolseley 
expressed to Sir Redvers Buller about Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s first thought about the absolute safety of the army under 
his command would seem to simply suggest that his movements 
were not entirely free in some respects, but controlled by it.’ 

The merits, indeed, of a really valuable and evidently con- 
scientiously written book are sadly marred by slipshod exposition 
of fact, bewildering inconsequence, continued repetition and 
sentences beyond all forgiveness. Here is another example : 
‘This correspondence between Hicks Pasha and Sir E. Malet 
not having been laid before Parliament, when its purport became 
known through other channels, Her Majesty’s Government were 
pressed for an explanation, because it directly contradicted 
certain statements made by it relative to the position this 
English Pasha now occupied in the Soudan.’ It requires some 
consideration to find out that the statements were made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, which figures indifferently as ‘it’ or 
‘they’ on the same page. What, too, is to be said of : ‘ Hussein 
Pashi Suri was his second in command, and who proved his 
incompetence when events left him senior officer?’ The writer’s 
spelling of place-names is, as may be judged from specimens 
given above, boldly his own. 
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A VAGABOND IN SPAIN 


A Vagabond in Spain. By C. BOGUE LUFFMAN. London: 


Murray. 


This, the journal of a tour on foot across Spain from Behobia, 
through Vascongadas, Navarre, Arragon, Old and New Castille, 
and Andalucia to Malaga, is one more added to the disappoint- 
ing books with attractive titles. A Vagabond in Spain does 
indeed promise much, as a title. It recalls other records of 
wandering travel which have delighted us, and it names that 
‘most romantic and peculiar country,’ as to which there is still 
so much curiosity eager to be satisfied. Mr. Luffman offers his 
book as amere record of impressions, and no more could be 
expected from a volume of its size dealing with such a journey. 
But comparatively short as it is, the book would gain by being 
still further shortened—above all by being revised and altered. 
We are put somewhat out of sympathy with the author, very 
near the outset. He travelled, he tells us, as a‘tramp. ‘I 
have looked on life through a tramp’s eyes’ But we find he 
was provided with a passport from the British Vice Consul at 
San Sebastian, setting forth the bearer’s attainments as a 
scientist and writer, stating that he was travelling in Spain in 
order to study agriculture with a view to writing a treatise and 
a book of travel, and requesting the authorities, as he was with- 
out means, to assist him with food and some corner to sleep in! 
Mr. Luffman also carried a comfortable outfit, and funds 
enough to live well at his own expense in the larger towns he 
visited. This makes the reader ask himself if he has not been 
imposed upon to some extent. What manner of tramp is it 
that travels with a foreign passport bespeaking parochial relief? 
Is he not rather to be described as a state-aided tourist, or 
perhaps left undescribed altogether, as being neither traveller, 
tourist, nor tramp exactly. At any rate one cannot help feeling 
that it is somehow not quite a genuine affair and there does 
seem a Certain justice in the indignation of one or two of the 
alcaldes or mayors, who find themselves obliged to ‘succour’ 
(as the Spanish phrase goes), from the meagre stores and 
treasury of their town or village, a traveller of such accomplish- 
ments as Mr. Luffman’s passport states him to possess. Nor 
does Mr. Luffman even act the part well, for he has nothing, as 
a rule, to tell us of the beggars he is obliged sometimes to share 
his quarters with, except that they are generally very dirty, 
and that he is glad to get away from them ; and the other events 
he recounts might have occurred equally well to any ordinary 
walking tourist. As we go on with the book, we find vulgarities 
both of style and feeling. There is a constant use of such slang 
phrases as ‘striking’ for arriving at a town, a ‘ real live’ marquis, 
a silly ‘clown. Mr. Luffman seems fond of the last word, 
though he never uses it ina correct meaning, the most irritatingly 
inept application being to Don Quixote, of all people! We 
could dispense, too, with such flippant and unpleasing refer- 
ences to religious matters as the allusion to the Virgin as 
‘being a woman of importance’; with such silly and shallow 
criticism as that the Church in Spain teaches nothing better 
than self-love and delights in the display of horrors and with 
one sentence in particular, “a Christ by Correggio, which even 
I can worship!’ This last stands alone by reason of the added 
touch of fatuousness! There is more that seems superfluous 
much moralising of an obvious kind, for example, and some 
descriptions of occurrences and towns, which so resemble one 
another as to give an impression of repetition in the book. All 
this leads to a suspicion of perfunctoriness and haste in its pro- 
duction, which is not lessened by meeting with such mistakes 
in the Spanish quoted, as the substitution of ‘ puchera,’ or 
‘ puchara’ and ‘ aquadiente,’ for words so common as ‘ puchero’ 
and ‘aguardiente.’ Again, we find ‘mil gracia’ and ‘perras 
chica’ for ‘mil gracias’ and ‘perras chicas,’ and ‘Todas el 
mundo’ for ‘ Todo el mundo,’ ‘ all the world’ (z.c., every one), the 
adjective in the last instance being wrong, both in number and 
gender. These and other errors, trivial in themselves, are of such 
frequent occurrence as to make it appear either that the author 
was very careless in leaving them uncorrected, or that he could 
not have acquired on his journey a knowledge of Spanish (of 
which he tells us he knew nothing at starting) sufficient to 
understand any great part of what was said to him. But, 
although there is much that is flat and unprofitable, and although 
Mr. Luffman does not seem to possess that originality and 
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fineness of observation or charm of personality, a measure 
of which is indispensable ina successful writer of impressions of 
travel, there is not wanting a good deal that is lively and enter. 
taining enough in his pages. He is often happy in a sketch of 
a figure, a group or a landscape, and in some versions of local 
legends and songs which have in them a ring of passion or 
melancholy, as if the translator had felt, and caught the spirit 
of the originals. Again, many of the incidents recorded are 
interesting in themselves, and in the manner of telling; and 
there is an evidently sincere enjoyment of architecture and 
pictures which wins the reader’s sympathy, if it does not 
impress him as criticism. It is to be feared that such merits 
will not outweigh the shortcomings of the present book : but ar 
least there may be wished for the other volume promised by the 
author (which is to embody the result of Mr. Luffman’s scientific 
studies in his travels) the success which it would be rash to 
predict for A Vagabond in Spain. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


A History of Architecture. By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER 
and BANISTER F, FLETCHER. London: Batsford. 


‘It is believed,’ say the authors of this handy volume, ‘that 
a work in which architecture is treated as a result and record 
of civilisation will prove attractive to that increasing public 
which interests itself in artistic development.’ We can but 
echo the hope thus expressed. The general public, apart from 
architects, take their knowledge and often too their taste from 
Fergusson. His Hanabook was published in 1853 and his 
Modern Styles in 1762. Both are bulky and expensive, and 
moreover, very frequently misleading ; while Fergusson’s idea 
of criticism was that if possible he should differ from all the 
received canons. Many large and costly works come out from 
time to time, but they are usually confined to some special 
branch of architecture and are practically inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader. Besides these, we have Mr. Tavenor Perry's 
Chronology, a complete and accurate record of ali important 
buildings from 306 to 1626. But it contains no criticism. Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth’s admirable Renaissance and Italian Styles in 
England is most useful as a book of reference, but there are 
very few notes, none of them descriptive. A handy and 
compact volume, therefore, like this one by the professor of 
architecture in King’s College, London, and his son, instructor 
in the architectural studio of the same college and winner of 
many prizes at the Royal Institute, must be very welcome, if 
only as a book of reference. Each style is classified under six 
heads: geographical, geological, climatic, religious, political 
and historical. Next we have its architectural characteristics, 
and the analysis is supported by a carefully selected series of 
examples, a comparative table and a list of books of reference. 
At the end there is a glossary of terms and an index of the 
buildings named. It is scarcely possible, within the compass 
of three hundred small pages, to carry completeness further. 
Of course it is not exactly a book to be read aloud for enter- 
tainment, like too many of the architectural and _ artistic 
treatises of the day; and the authors express as seldom as 
possible any of the personal preferences they may indulge. A 
book conceived on these lines must be useful ; if the performance 
proves at all worthy of the carefully devised scheme. It will 
be best, then, to examine briefly the treatment of one or two 
branches of the subject, in order to pronounce on the merits 
or demerits of the book as a manual for the serious student. 

The taste of the day is essentially eclectic. ‘The reader must 
study ‘ the architecture of the beam’ as well as ‘the architecture 
of the arch.’ He thinks that when he understands both he wil 
be able to choose what is best in either. We need not point 
out that the faculty which would enable a man to do this is a 
gift of extreme rarity. True, a whole school of architects ism 
existence which professes eclecticism, but its buildings are 1 
markable, if for nothing else, for betraying a hopeless want of 
the faculty in question. Nevertheless, the ever hopeful critic's 
always on the watch for some sparkle of genius, some sign that 
in the not too distant future another Inigo may arise to show 
us how to devise beautiful buildings, without a too servile 1mita 
tion of either the Classic or the Gothic style. Some say, with 
much plausibility, that proportion is the key with which to solve 
the problem. Others, and they are by far the larger numbet 
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assert that the use of ornament will do it ; and to this profession 
of faith the chief teachers of the day have pinned themselves, 
In spite of the indisputable fact that they have produced no 
peautiful designs they still go on preaching, ‘Ornament, orna- 
ment’ and one reason may be found for their doctrine. 
Ornament makes the bravest show for the least trouble. 
Proportion, on the other hand, is expensive because it involves 
mathematical knowledge and a delicate power of calculation. 
The Greek builders cared little for ornament to eke out their 
columnar styles, the Gothic architects nothing at all. Both 
Greeks and Goths thought of stability and the appearance of it, 
though neither despised ornament to accentuate proportion. 
The union of the beam and the arch in the styles we know as 
Vitruvian, Roman as distinguished from Greek, should produce 
and has produced offspring as fair as either parent and better 
suited to the requirements and necessities of our modern life, 
especially in the temperate zones. 

Egypt and its architecture are briefly treated in the first 
chapter, and Assyria foliows. We may pass by both in a 
summary notice. No one is going to use either style for 
modern buildings : but the authors make an acute remark as 
to the power of the Egyptians in conventionalising natural 
forms. A circular balk of timber was squared and the corners 
cut off until something very like a Doric column was the result. 
This, imitated in stone, was a feature of frequent recurrence in 
the buildings of the Twelfth Dynasty, but a still more beautiful 
column occurs at Beni Hasan, and is called by Messrs. Fletcher 
‘the lotus plant.” We find two slight errors on p. 12. There is 
no such thing as ‘the Tomb of Beni Hassan,’ and no such 
tomb was ‘erected during the twelfth dynasty.’ Thirty grottoes 
are at Beni Hasan, cut in the face of the cliff where there was 
a stratum of suitable stone, but there is no trace there now of 
any building, and it is doubtful if any ever existed. On the 
same page we have mention of ‘ Manepthah,’ which should be 
Merenptah, though some writers use ‘ Meneptah.’ The passages 
on Greek architecture are interesting throughout. ‘ Propor- 
tion,’ say the authors, ‘ was of first importance to the Greeks ; 
they built in truth, construction was apparent, trabeated con- 
struction being always paramount. Thus in Greek buildings 
we find simplicity, harmony, and unity.’ The authors dwell at 
some length on the orders, giving many examples and pictures, 
among which we are surprised to observe that though Agri- 
gentum is mentioned there is nothing about Pestum. The 
Roman chapter is important, and Messrs. Fletcher sum up its 
characteristics in a very clear way. We have already praised 
the sentences in which the union of the beam and the arch are 
described. Passing on we have what is an elaborate treatise in 
itself on pointed architecture, over which we need not delay, 
except to note the careful selection of instructive illustrations, 
The roof of the chapel of Henry VII. can be easily studied 
with the help of plate 91. Of modern English architecture, 
that of Jones, Wren, Barlington, and Kent we have hardly 
enough, and in the little there is we find several inaccuracies. 
Thus, on p. 226 we read, ‘The Villa del Capra (generally known 
as the Rotunda) near Vicenza. . . was copied by Inigo Jones 
at Chiswick.’ But the circular or octagonal villa at Chiswick 
was designed by Burlington, and is a very distant imitation, in 
plan only, of the Villa Almerico at Vicenza. Ilorace Walpole 
set the idea going, and Messrs. Fletcher have here improved 
upon it by dragging in the name of Jones. The error is repeated 
further on. Burlington is only named in passing. Only one 
of the Woods of Bath is mentioned. In fact, this whole chapter 
betrays the influence of both haste and carelessness. The final 
chapter is also very deficient. Penrhyn Castle is an imitation 
of the Norman, not of the Edwardian style. ‘Grecian’ Thom- 
son, of Glasgow, should not have been passed over: but the 
authors say in so many words that Gothic only is used for 
modern churches. In short, the whole book, admirable alike 
In plan and execution, is marred by the evident hurry of the 
last pages. 


DOWN SOUTH 


|. The Gold Diggers of Cape Horn. By JOHN R. SPEARS. 
London ; Putnam. 

2 What I think of South Africa. By STUART C. CUMBER- 
LAND. London: Chapman. 

AL Mr. Spears’s lively description of the coasts of Tierra del 

Fuego and Patagonia was originally contributed to the New 
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York Sun. That is to say it is journalism rather than litera- 
ture, but we hasten to add that it is uncommonly good jour- 
nalism. It is difficult to discover sometimes whether he is 
recording his own impressions, or giving information at 
second-hand. The general result, however, is an evidently 
faithful picture of a country unvisited by the ordinary traveller. 
His sketch of the derelict town of Punta Arenas with its 
mongrel population and hopeless industries is capital. Originally 
a penal settlement, it may yet become a flourishing centre 
provided sheep-farming thrives. These, however, are early 
days for predicting prosperity to the ranches, and at present 
Punta Arenas is—Punta Arenas. Then we have Gallegos, the 
capital of Santa Cruz territory: a score or less of desolate 
corrugated iron buildings with half a dozen houses of wood 
and three of adobe. ‘About one-third are hotels and stores, 
and the outer appearance of the town is like a Yankee mining- 
camp. Evidently an uncomfortable region, and inhabited, 
besides, by very comfortless people. Mr. Spears has many 
stories to tell of the miners who wash for gold on the sea- 
shore. Some have realised a ‘pile,’ and have been robbed of 
it on their return to what passes for civilisation in South 
America. But the portion of most is death from starvation, 
the poisoned arrows of the natives or shipwreck. ‘ More 
lives have been lost in trying for Sloggett Bay gold than at 
any two points besides. And that is saying a great deal.’ There 
is a community, nevertheless, which has contrived to extract 
prosperity trom Patagonia. The Welsh settlers at Chubut have 
overcome floods, famines and pumas, though, alas! for Doctor 
Jones of Bala College, who induced them to emigrate ratber than 
learn English, they are fast taking to the Spanish tongue. 
Theirs is a most curious story, and it loses nothing from Mr. 
Spears’s telling, though he might have spared us the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

The sympathies of the Sua correspondent are, however, rather 
with long established races than with the recent immigrant. 
He was quite in touch with the Gauchos, though it appears that 
their Spanish origin is fast being corrupted by other elements. 
Out of a shipwrecked crew—and wrecks are numerous on that 
stormy coast—one at least will turn rough-rider or shepherd. 
Mr. Spears gives a vivid idea of their horsemanship, their 
powers of endurance, their thoughtlessness, drunkenness and 
fondness for the knife. ‘To think,’ said one, ‘of shooting a 
man when—Bah! ' Pardon me, my friend, but I see you have 
never felt a man’s flesh give when you drive your steel home. 
And the Gaucho experiments on comparatively slight provoca- 
tion. If he offers you a light with a cigarette-stub and you drop 
it on the floor, you are promptly perforated with a twelve- 
inch blade. You had implied that the Gaucho was economical 
of his tobacco and he expresses his objection in his own silent 
manner. Mr. Spears has also much to say about the 
Tehuelches—that fine race which the white man is fast extermi- 
nating, first by warfare and now by drink and imported disease. 
They are a handsome tribe, as judged by the Indian standard, 
and, though the missionaries may have exaggerated their 
height, men of six feet four or five inches are quite common. 
Even more rapid has been the disappearance of the natives of 
Tierra del Fuego. The Onas escape, more or less, because 
they are nomads and use poisoned arrows. The Yahgans, how- 
ever, are perishing like flies under the influence of European 
clothes and manual labour to which they are unaccustomed. 
Mr. Spears attacks a certain missionary, who waxes fat while 
his natives have dwindled in twenty years from three thousand 
to under three hundred, with a ferocity that we trust the 
circumstances do not altogether warrant. There is, unfortu- 
nately, the parallel of the South Seas where mistaken kindness 
has depopulated whole islands. Where nature meant the 
savage to go naked you kill him by clapping a coat on his 
back. Finally, Mr. Spears’s chapters on the birds and beasts 
of Patagonia, brightly written though they are, do not add much 
to the facts to be found in Mr. Hudson’s books. We cannot 
omit, however, a characteristically American correction of that 
naturalist and of Darwin before him. Guanacos, or wild 
llamas, according to them, always go to the river Santa Cruz to 
die. This habit, proclaims Mr. Hudson, ‘looks less like an 
instinct of one of the inferior creatures than the superstitious 
observance of human beings who have knowledge of death and 
believe in a continued existence after dissolution. The 
explanation is that the poor beasts make for the river banks 
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to avoid the winter snow-storms and there perish of starva- 
tion. 

2. What Mr. Stuart Cumberland thinks of South Africa is, 
we fear, of little importance except to Mr. Stuart Cumberland. 
President Kriiger refused to have his thoughts read, and 
President Kriiger is called a dirty old man. Of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes we are informed that he sleeps in an outhouse, and that 
‘in the midst of an animated conversation his eyes will suddenly 
wander from yours and fix themselves on space.’ It is just 
possible that he may have been looking hard at the door-handle. 
Altogether Mr. Cumberland’s book is trivial, slip-shod and 
more than a little egotistical. He tells an amusing story or two, 
that of Mr. Barnato writing down his occupation on an official 
form as ‘ toff’ being about the best. Back came the form with 
a request to know what the expression meant. ‘Oh,’ replied 
Mr. Barnato, ‘it’s the Hebrew for “ financial gentleman.”’ The 
anecdote about President Kriiger opening a synagogue in the 
name of the Trinity is, however, somewhat musty. In his 
political speculations Mr. Cumberland abuses the Dutch 
with some energy and inserts a fine free advertisement of Mr. 
Henry Hess. And that is about all; except that he made rather 
a clever prediction of the rising in Johannesburg. 


THE SUN-MYTHS AND MR. GLADSTONE 


Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. 1V. (New edition.) 
Essays on Mythology and Folklore. By F. MAX MULLER. 
London : Longmans. 


In the fourth volume of this new and augmented edition, the 
great master of the Science of Language and renowned writer 
on Mythology publishes a preface in which he deals very 
incisively with some of his adversaries. Mythology he com- 
pares, in powerfully figurative style, to an ‘enormous avalanche 
of ancient thought,’ which has carried down with it all kinds of 
things and conceptions. No wonder, he says, that each ex- 
plorer should have his attention attracted by one class of these 
objects which are connected with his own special studies. 
‘Yet, because some of my earliest contributions to Comparative 
Mythology were devoted exclusively to the special subject of 
Solar Myths, I have been represented, again and again, even 
by Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, as teaching that the whole of 
mythology is solar.’ 

Professor Max Miller is far from denying that there are 
zoological, botanical, astronomical, religious, philosophical, 
as well as historical ingredients in mythology. In this latter 
connection he points to the exploits of Herakles and the 
Nibelungen-Lied. He quotes, but without discussing, a new 
work by a Swedish writer, Frederik Sander, who tries to 
identify Siegfried with Alarich, the king of the Western Goths, 
and Hagen with the Roman General Aétius. Sander’s treatise, 
in its first half, contains a valuable synopsis ; but the solution 
he offers is not a very convincing one. 

That the Nibelung tale is a combination of historical and 
mythological elements, there cannot be any doubi. Since 
Mone’s time many attempts have been made, but in vain, to 
get ata clear historical kernel. In its origin, the Nibelung 
story is, of course, thoroughly German. Its localisation, in the 
Edda itself, is on the Lower Rhine. All its Eddic heroes are 
Teutons, not Northmen. It was only after the Great Migra- 
tions, when sagas became confused through the terrible Hunnic 
inroad, that for the figure of the Rhenish King Atli—whose name 
is still preserved in Norfolk in Attleborough and Attlebridge— 
that of Attila, or Etzel, was substituted. (See Haigh’s Avng/o- 
Saxon Sagas.) So also, inthe place of the German Hunes, one 
of whose rulers Sigurd (Siegfried) was, the Mongul Hunns were 
introduced. Then the scene of the revenge after Siegfried’s 
death was shifted, in the German epic, from Atli’s Rhenish 
Kingdom to that of Attila on the Danube. All this shows 
in what fragmentary manner historical elements have been 
forced into the avalanche of the Nibelung saga. It is im- 
possible now to arrange them into any kind of unity. 

The question as to how far solar ideas, tribal heroic 
traditions, and early savage cults ot prehistoric man, or philo- 
sophical speculations about the origin and the destiny of the 
Universe and of mankind, are traceable in a particular myth, is 
in each case a question of detail. And here the learned will, as 
usual, often disagree. It would be, however, rating the intellect 
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even of dim and unrecorded antiquity perhaps too low were we 
to doubt that there is a good deal of speculative thought aboy 
the working of Nature, and not a little of instinctive guessing 
even in regard to physical science, involved in early mythology, 
Prehistoric cave-dwellers, we know now, possessed wonderfy] 
artistic aptitude in limning animals. Why should there not 
have been, even then, some individuals who were intellectua] 
forerunners of the yet brutish crowd? 

What is here called ‘an infantine disease’ of human 
thought—namely, the upgrowth of mythological conceptions 
from the misunderstanding of words—certainly plays a con. 
siderable part in ancient cults and in current folklore. At the 
same time those willing to look beyond outside blemishes yij] 
acknowledge that very often good sense is hidden in ap 
apparently absurd superstition, which has survived as jetsam 
and flotsam of an overthrown system of Nature-worship. 

When Professor Max Miiller complains that ‘even Mr, 
Gladstone’ has done him injustice, some may be inclined to 
think that criticism from the latter quarter is not of over. 
whelming importance. Among those who have not read, or 
cannot judge of the value of his works, Mr. Gladstone passes 
as a great Homeric scholar. Yet in his last address on 
‘Archaic Greece,’ read before the Congress of Orientalists at 
Oxford, he has made a number of the most extraordinary 
blunders in the simplest Homeric lore—not to speak of his 
woeful want of knowledge in matters of Comparative 
Mythology. 

For instance, he has repeated his old assertion that the 
gods of Homer were not his gods. ‘ They were the foreign, in- 
truding gods. Homer evidently recoiled in disgust from the 
corrupting goddess Aphrodite. No doubt, she was lovely, but 
she was not the Goddess of Beauty. ... Where did he get 
his model for this deity whom he did not respect’? He found 
it in Ishtar.” And Mr. Gladstone added :—‘ The Ishtar of 
the tablets appears to correspond with the Aphrodite of 
Homer.’ 

Now, the poet who is alleged to recoil in disgust from 
Aphrodite, makes Heré say in an interview with her :— 

Give me the loveliness and power to charm, 
Whereby thou reign’st o'er Gods and men ! 

Homer depicts a deity who ‘ was not the Goddess of Beauty, 
as the very Queen of Beauty. Her radiant eyes, her splendid 
neck and heaving bosom, her beautiful skin, her winning smile, 
her wondrous girdle of enchantment in which all the fascina- 
tions of love are concentrated, are dwelt upon by the Greek 
singer in enthusiastic terms. She is the darling child, the 
daughter dear, of Jove. ‘ Winsome works of wedding’ (‘deeds 
of love and tender marriage ties,’ in Lord Derby’s translation) 
are entrusted to her by the Supreme Ruler who softly smiles 
upon his daughter when appointing her the presiding deity of 
the union of hearts. 

In stating that Homer took the Babylonian Ishtar—a 
‘perfect fright,’ to judge from the excavated idols—as his 
model for the golden-haired Aphrodit¢, Mr. Gladstone has 
again forgotten his texts. The Homeric Goddess is the 
daughter of this Zeus and Dione. With Epirus, where 
the Dodonzan Zeus had his temple, we come upon jnorthera 
Thrakian ground where an Aryan race dwelt, kindred to the 
Teutons. Even the wave-risen Aphrodite of after-Homeric 
times, who landed at Cyprus, journeyed thither from the West. 
Kythera was her first, Kypros her second station. This clearly 
Aryan deity Mr. Gladstone has mixed up with a Babylonian or 
Pheenikian one, whose worship was introduced later into Cyprus 
from the East. Recent excavations by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter have shown that in that island, where there have bee" 
successive layers of populations and culture, the earliest was 4 
Phrygian, Thrakian one, settled there before the Phonikians 
and the Hellenes. 

The first trace of Mr. Gladstone’s enormous error is found in 
his Juventus Mundi. There he said that Aphrodite's relation 
to Paris in Troas, and the taunt of Helen respecting her 
supposed favourites in Mionia and Phrygia, prove that ‘ she 
was an Asiatic deity’—that is, in;}Mr. Gladstone’s view, 4 
Semitic, or mixed Semitic and Akkadian one. But were the 
Trojan, Mxonian, Phrygian and other Thrakian tribes of Asi4 
Minor Semites ? 

No; they were Aryan immigrants from Eastern Europe, and 
so far as we can judge from the remnants of their languas® 
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more specially akin to the Scandinavian branch of the Germanic 
stock, ‘Indo-Germanic,’ if that expression is still allowable, 
they at any rate were also according to the researches of Fick, 
who, however, somewhat neglects certain obvious comparisons 
of the Thrakian tongue with Norse and with German dialect 
words. Now, the Greeks actually had an Aphrodite called ‘the 
Thrakian Lady,’ or ‘the Phrygian’—Phrygian being one of the 
many tribal names of the vast Thrakian race. 

What becomes, then, of Mr. Gladstone’s heaped-up structure 
of unpardonable mistakes about the Babylonian origin of the 
‘disgusting’ Homeric Aphrodite? Truly he is not an antago- 
nist worthy of Professor Max Miller’s steel. It was necessary, 
for once, to show what kind of adversaries occasionally start 
up ; and no space is thus left for dealing further with a standard 
work so rich in contents, and written in language so attractive 
—a work which, however men may differ on some points, will 
always be recognised as a monument of intellectual activity 
more lasting than brass. 


THE GREATEST OF MODERN PHYSICISTS 


James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. GLAzE- 
BROOK, F.R S. London: Cassell. 


There can, of course, be no question that James Clerk 
Maxwell demands of right a front-rank place in any record of 
those scientific thinkers who, during the present century, have 
added appreciably to the sum total of our scientific knowledge. 
Nor could the conductors of the ‘Century Science Series,’ in 
which the present volume now appears, have committed the 
task of appreciating the man and his work to a more competent 
or more capable writer than Mr. Glazebrook. For not only 
was he one of Maxwell’s earliest pupils at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, but since that time he has maintained his close 
connection with those physical investigations which have been 
so largely inspired and stimulated by Maxwell’s theories and 
influence. If, indeed, the first part of his book—that dealing 
with the personal biography of his hero—is decidedly more 
interesting and attractive to the general reader than the latter 
half, in which he attempts the almost impossible task of ex- 
plaining to the lay mind Maxwell's principal contributions to 
modern physics, it scarcely ought to be accounted to the bio- 
grapher’s discredit. For to make comprehensible to the non- 
mathematical reader the abstruse researches into colour vision, 
molecular physics, and electrical theory, on which Maxwell’s 
fame as a physicist must always rest, is, as Mr. Glazebrook 
admits, a task ‘almost foredoomed to failure.’ At the same 
time, the scientific student who can grasp these abstract con- 
ceptions, who possesses some acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles of the subject, will find here a clear and 
succinct statement of the chief results of Maxwell’s work, and of 
the place which it holds in the history of modern physical 
investigation. The author, moreover, brings out very clearly the 
decisive proof of Maxwell’s genius, in pointing out that, though 
in his own day there was little or no direct proof of his funda- 
mental propositions—assumptions, perhaps, they ought more 
correctly to be termed—yet since his death the whole course 
of physical inquiry, both here and on the Continent, has gone 
to corroborate and confirm his views. As Mr. Glazebrook well 
expresses it, though ‘ we are still waiting for a second Newton 
to give us a theory of the ether, which shall include the facts of 
electricity and magnetism, luminous radiation, and, it may be, 
gravitation, yet Maxwell has taken the first steps towards 
the discovery, and has pointed out the lines along which 
the future discoverer must direct his search.’ But however 
attractive and fascinating they may be to the specialist, 
our readers will not wish to be led into matters so intangible 
and so mysterious. They will much prefer to have some little 
idea of Maxwell’s life and personality, as set forth succinctly 
yet sufficiently in the first half of Mr. Glazebrook’s attractive 
volume, From his earliest childhood it would seem Maxwell’s 
peculiar genius showed itself. Even at the mature age of 
three, he was eagerly asking about everything: ‘Show me 
how it doos’ It is therefore hardly surprising that in 
1846, while he was still a schoolboy at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and barely fifteen, a paper by him on the ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Oval Curves and those having a Plurality of Foci’ 
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was communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh by 
Professor Forbes, when, as his father writes with pardonable 
pride, it ‘met with very great attention and approbation 
generally” Three years later another paper of his, on 
‘ Rolling Curves,’ was read to the same audience, ‘as it was 
not thought proper for a boy in a round jacket to mount the 
rostrum.’ During his three years at Edinburzh University he 
seems to have read widely, but without method or supervision, 
and to have worked much at physical and chemical experiments. 
Consequently when, in 1850, he entered Cambridge, he took 
with him, as Professor Tait says, a mass of knowledge which 
was really immense for so young a man, but in a state of 
appalling disorder. Even his private tutor, the famous William 
Hopkins, let him to a great extent take his own way, so that it 
was by sheer strength of intellect with the very minimum of 
knowledge how to use it advantageously that he took in 1854 
his degree as Second Wrangler, Routh (afterwards the successor 
of Hopkins as the coach far excellence of Senior Wranglers) 
being Senior, while they were bracketed equal as Smith’s 
Prizemen. Two years after graduating his reputation was 
already great enough to gain him the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy at Aberdeen. In 1860 he stood unsuccessfully for the 
Professorship of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh. His friend 
Tait, a year or two his senior, was preferred by the electors, and 
Maxwell accepted a similar chair at King’s College, London, 
which he held from 1860 to 1865. During these years his 
physical researches attracted so much attention that when 
in 1870 the University of Cambridge established a Professor- 
ship of Experimental Physics, and, aided by the munificence 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, founded the Cavendish Labo- 
ratory, it was clear that, as Sir William Thomson declined, 
Maxwell was the only man fit for the post, and he was elected 
without opposition. As the first professor of an almost new 
subject his pupils were naturally few, and the short account 
which Mr. Glazebrook gives of his own early experience and 
that of his fellow students is very interesting. That Maxwell 
was a good lecturer the writer does not maintain. He re- 
marks, however, that teaching is not all done by lecturing, and 
he insists that the stimulating influence of his genius and the 
vast storehouse of ideas, even yet not fully developed, to be 
found in his books and papers, afford good warrant for 
affirming that the sure verdict of posterity will claim for 
Maxwell a place among the great teachers of his time. That 
he was a great original genius, whose quickening influence on 
modern scientific thought cannot even yet be fully estimated, 
has never been questioned for a single moment. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


The literature of opium eating has found a strong recruit in 
Jules Boissitre. /umeurs d Opium (1) is presumably a maiden 
effort, and is the more noteworthy on that account. It is a 
volume of short stories some half a dozen in number, the scene 
of which is laid without exception in the French possessions in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. A striking sincerity of conception 
and execution is the predominating characteristic of these effec- 
ive sketches. They take the reader into a world of which in 
all likelihood he knows nothing at first hand and occupy him 
with sensations it is improbable he has experienced, but they do 
this with so persuasive a plausibility, they make so convincing 
an impression of fidelity to the truth that he is bound to accord 
the writer his confidence. They are strange tales Boissitre has to 
tell, tales of real men—his characters live—who lead an unreal 
life, who drift through existence it may perhaps be said as con- 
scious somnambulists. The author makes sensible with vivid 
intenseness the absorbing power of the drug, the mastery it 
wields over those who use it, becoming for them the one thing 
needful, the loadstone of their being, filling up their lives to the 
exclusion of every other consideration either by the craving it 
excites or the satisfaction it brings. Boissiére’s favourite 
character is an opium-smoking soldier. The clashing between 
the exigencies of the habit and the requirements of discipline 
offer him a fine dramatic notion which he turns to telling 
account. He makes the most too of his exotic background. 
Without ever yielding to the temptation of indulging in descrip- 

tive writing for its own sake, he fashions a peculiarly harmo- 


(1) Fumeurs d@ Opium, By JULES Borsst®RE. Paris: Flammarion. 
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nious setting for his stories out of the tropical scenery and 
conditions of life amid which they happen. A certain sameness 
in his theme and treatment is the fault against which Boissi¢re 
should be most on his guard in the future. After Tonquin the 
Riviera, the scene of the latest novel from the punctual pen of 
André Theuriet. Fleur de Nice (2) is the name bestowed by 
her friends on Violette Castelar an impetuous beauty who 
marries out of pique the brother of the man she is in love with. 
This inconsiderate proceeding has less disastrous results than 
might have been expected, though the husband has an uncom- 
fortable time enough of it, and the lady is afflicted throughout 
the book with ‘heart pains’ of which she is but indifferently 
cured at its close. Fortunately, in the interests of morality, 
the bachelor brother behaves with praiseworthy judiciousness, 
and does his best to abate the mischief of which he was the 
innocent cause. The destiny of the minor characters in the 
book are less tragic, but they are the more amusing on that 
account. André Theuriet knows his Nice and his descriptions 
of its cosmopolitan society are readably written. Theuriet 
indeed is pre-eminently a readable writer: he may be read 
without offence of any sort, and on no score does he invite 
searching criticism. A kindred spirit is Pierre Maél, 
whose Erreur @ Amour (3) presents similarities even of 
detail with Fleur de Nice. Here again we have a maid who 
enters upon matrimony in most happy-go-lucky fashion, de- 
voting rather less attention to the selection of a husband than 
she doubtless would to the choice of a dress. To complete the 
resemblance between the two stories—yet a controversy as to 
plagiar'sm is not to be anticipated, the matter being perhaps 
of too slight importance—Yahne de la Fougeraye, like Violette 
Castelar, has had time to lose her heart before finding a mate. 
Left a grass widow, she comes perilously near a collision with 
the commandments, but she sees the error of her ways, and 
we have her on the last page very properly in love with her 
lawful lord and master. Mention must not be omitted of the 
fact that she is aided in the happy evolution, as was ‘ Fleur de 
Nice’ in a similar plight, by the exemplary conduct of the 
gentleman who in good French would be styled her ‘ flirt.’ Can 
it be that the Gaul is growing virtuous? Shades of Tallemant 
des Réaux! These two novels have many excellent points— 
they will grace the circulating library—but they lack any con- 
spicuous charm of style. This defect is absent from Les 
Vendanges (4), as delightful a book as Georges Baume has 
ever given us. It is a story of the peasants and vine- owners of 
the Hérault—a sunny, glowing story of country loves and 
rustic interests. The vine-decked landscape, bathed in light 
and basking in the simmering heat, lives in these vigorous 
pages and the men and women of the plain, and the immigrant 
vintners from the distant Cevennes hills live too, smack of 
their native ferroir. The wooing of two well-contrasted couples 
is all the story, but story and cadre are well-nigh perfect of 
their kind. The blot of the book is its conversations: they 
are so impossibly polite and poetic. Did dergére ever address 
berger in such terms as these: ‘L’amour nous péné¢trait, nous 
tourmentait comme un vent d’orage tourmente les blés qui 
mirissent?’ And yet on re-reading the sentence one is in- 
clined to doubt whether after all it is wise to clamour for 
realism. There is realism of the most delicate, of the subtlest 
order, in La Blague (5),a comedy by Pierre Valdagne, recently 
played at the Odéon. [Both the play and the preface to it are 
of much interest. The author has caughtand indicated a trait 
in the character of the modern man and woman to which, it is to 
be hoped, he will return, and on which it would be a pleasure to 
enlarge did space permit. He gives the expression ‘la blague 

a somewhat special significance : ‘ J’entends la blague dans un 
sens plus discret (than that in which it is currently employed) 
comme cette habitude, qu’ont certains esprits subtils et assez 
fiers de tout juger avec un sourire, rapid ement, par pudeur de 
rien livrer de soi, d’étaler des sincérités qui ne regardent 
personne, une manicre selon la jolie expression de M. Jules 
Lemaitre, “ De ne pas se mettre dans ce qu’ondit.”’ Valdagne 
works out his central idea with much deftness of touch, but it is an 
idea—the argument in thepreface notwithstanding—which surely 


(2) Fleur de Nice. By ANDR& THEURIET. 
(3) Erreur d Amour. By PIERRE MAZEL. 
(4) Les Vendanges. By GrorGes BAUME. 
(5) La Blague. By PIERRE VALDAGNE. 


Paris : Ollendorff. 
Paris : Ollendorff. 
Paris : Plon-Nourrit. 

Paris : Ollendorff, 
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could be more adequately handled in a novel. Pursuing his 
studies on Japanese art, Edmund de Goncourt gives us an ey. 
haustive monograph on the life and work of Hokousai (6), wh, 
had a chief share in emancipating the art of his country from 
the Persian and Chinese influences it was long under. and who 
was the first, as he has perhaps remained the greatest, of the 
Japanese realists. The volume is proof of wonderful diligence 
on the part of its veteran author, who has succeeded in putting 
on record a portrait of really cameo-like clearness of the re. 
markable artist and man, of whose works he supplies a ca/alogy, 
raisonné that in its way isa model. A most interesting por- 
trait of Hokousai at the age of eighty, by his daughter, serves 
as frontispiece to the volume. Much has been published of 
late on the campaign of Waterloo, but there was room fo; 
Georges Barral’s ably written book. L’Epopée de Waterloo (7) 
is based on the reminiscences of its author’s two grandfathers, 
who took part in the struggle, but their witness has been com. 
pleted and controlled by conscientious recourse to other 
accounts. The result is a description of the campaign of ster. 
ling excellence, a vigorous, impartial description, which jn 
many respects has never been surpassed. ‘The series in which 
the Epopée appears, the Collection des Mémoires militaires, has 
contained many excellent volumes, but this is, perhaps, the 
pick of the basket. Georges Barral is one of the few French 
writers who has done anything like justice to Wellington, and 
on every score his work deserves attention. With such a sub. 
ject as that which is the theme of Za Vie a Paris (8), it would 
be impossible to be uninteresting. The volume consists of a 
series of sketches that originally appeared in the Zemps, of 
social life in Paris during the year that followed the flight of 
Louis XVI. intercepted at Varennes. The author, Gustave 
Isambert, a prominent politician, has been at pains to go to 
the fountain-head for his facts, but he is somewhat lacking in 
the art of presenting them to the best advantage. His book 
would have been the better for more literary grace, even for 
more of the art of the book-maker. Still he has accumulated 
a fair store of information, most of which it is worth taking the 
trouble to digest. Whether in a general way the specialist 
will find him instructive is, perhaps, a question ; but he has 
much to say that will be new to the average reader. La Philo- 
sophie du Déterminisme (9) is rather a tremendous title for the 
very desultory volume in which Jacques Sautarel makes it 
none too clear that he is an Anarchist. To the end a con- 
siderable amount of mystery attaches to determinism as under- 
stood by the author, who has felt constrained, for reasons that 
also remain obscure, to hash up a certain amount of quite 
elementary science. Jacques Sautarel is great at quotation : he 
quotes pages of Tyndall, of Spencer, of Haeckel, and of 
Huxley ; but when he elects to stand on his own legs, he succeeds, 
it may be, in little else than in instilling a doubt in the mind 
of the reader as to whether he has anything to say. Of course, 
the truth may be that he is too profound for many intelligences, 
that of the present writer included, but, whether on this ground 
or on any other, it is to be feared that his revelation will remain 
very generally unappreciated. Ume Azgonie (10), by André 
Legrand, is a volume of minor verse of rather exceptional merit. 
The author writes with a certain simple grace that is plasant 
enough, and here and there he shows considerable vigour of 
conception, and aptness of expression. He is an idealist. 


Qu' importe! I] va toujours poursuivant I'Irreel, 
La-bas, dans le lointain, l'Idéal intangible 
Se dresse devant lui comme un phare immortel, 


Voilant sous ses rayons Ja Route inaccessible. 


An idealist, too, is Gabriel Trarieux, who, in Za Coufe de 
Thulé (11), gives evidence of the possession of a delicate fancy. 
His verse is sound and careful. More need not be said ofa 
plaquette which is worth the attention of readers of present-day 
French poetry. RALPH DERECHE!. 


6) Hokousai. By EDMOND DE GONCOURT. Paris : Charpentier. 

7) L’Epopée de Waterloo, By GEOKGES BARRAL. Paris: Flammarion. 

8) La Vie a Paris. By GEORGES ISAMBERT. Paris: Alcan. 

9) La Philosophie du Déterminisme. By JACQUES SAUTAREL, Pats: 
Tresse et Stock. 

(10) Une Agonie. By ANDRE& LEGRAND, 

(11) La Coupe de Thulé. 


l’Art Indépendant. 
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Paris : Vanier. 
By GABRIEL TRARIEUX, Paris: Librairie de 
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New and Recent Books. 


BY G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S 


= 


A NATURALIST IN MID AFRICA: Being an 


Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 
Three Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo, buckram, 16s. : 
‘Mr. Scott Elliot is a good geographer and a first-rate naturalist and his book is 
a worthy addition to the library which has already been written on East Africa.’ 


BY COSMO MONKHOUSE. ramen, 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: The Italian Schools 


from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated with numerous 
examples specially prepared for this work. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
78. Od. 3 ” . a 
‘Isa model of its kind. The author has aimed at furnishing the general public 
with a guide to the Italian collection in Trafalgar Square, and he has succeeded to 
admiration,’ —Black and White. 


BY REV. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


ORIGINES JUDAICA. An Inquiry into Heathen 


Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
‘While there is much that is new in this work and the subject is treated in an 
entirely original way, the author has clearly made himself master of the leading 
authorities. Ovrigines /udaice will be a veleiie addition to the anthropological 
and also to the theological library.’—Morning Post. 


_ __ BY A. J. BUTLER. 
DANTE: His Times and His Work. A Popular 


Treatise Dealing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 35. 6d. net. 
‘The work should be interesting and profitable both to every Dante student and 
to every general reader who wishes to acquire a knowledge of a most interesting 
epoch of modern history, and of one of the most interesting figures of any epoch.’ 
Illustrated London News. 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, R.E., V.C 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY. A 


Narrative and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, net , 

‘No one is better qualified to speak of the Indian Mutiny than the gallant soldier 
whose narrative of the revolt is here given. As an authentic narrative of those 
movements and actions in which he bore so distinguished a share, the value of this 
book is not to be over-estimated.’—Standard, 


BY DR. WILHELM BUSCH. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol.I. Henry 


VII. (1485-1509). _Translated from the German by Miss Atice M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. Jounson, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Under the supervision of, and with Introduction by, Mr. JAMES 
GAIRDNER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
‘A learned and scholarly work... . No further testimony is needed to the 
intrinsic importance of Dr. Busch’s work, and the merit of the translation is attested 
by the auspices under which it has been produced,’—7ymes. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By X. L. 
: Author of Aut Diabolus aut Nihil. 
THE LIMB. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready immediately. 


By ROMA WHITE. 
A STOLEN MASK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready immediately. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘In this volume Mr. Anthony Hope is at his happiest in that particular department 
of fiction in which he reigns supreme.’—Sfeaker. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
A GENTLEMAN’S GENTLEMAN. Illustrated by SypNEY 


_Cowe.t. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘This is very much the best book that Mr. Max Pemberton has so far given us.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘Isa selection of the adventures—daring, ludicrous, and pathetic—of these two 
worthies. Seven exploits are recounted, and they are interesting enough to make 
one wish they were seven times seven. . . . It is impossible for one to refrain from 
the wish that Sir Nicholas Steele, Bart, and Hilderbrand may foregather again and 
collaborate.’ —Sketch. 
By EDEN PHILLTPOTYTS. 
MY LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. Illustrated by GEorGE 
7 Hutcutnson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The book will be welcome to every one who likes a book from which a man can 
get a good laugh.’—Scotsman, 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
THE THINGS THAT MATTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
: ‘Mr. Gribble’s book has an impressive and powerful ending. . . . Of the strong 
Interest and cleverness of the book we are in no doubt whatever.’ —Dai/y Chronicle. 
By NORMA LORIMER. 
A SWEET DISORDER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Has freshness, vivacity, variety of scene, some very good character sketching, ex- 
cellent dialogue, and plenty of epigram. . . . Ought to be a success.’ 


Literary World, 
By G. B. BURGIN, 
THE JUDGE OF THE FOUR CORNERS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
f "An exceedingly interesting and successful book, well written, well conceived, and 
ull of human nature.’—Westminster Gaset‘e. 
By F. M. WHITE. 
THE ROBE OF LUCIFER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘Undoubte lly ingenious—full of power and interest.'—Daily Telegraph. 
By HARRY LANDER. 
STAGES IN THE JOURNEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Undeniably clever and unusuil.’—Wor/d. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 
MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN: A Tale of the Seventeenth 


Century. Being Excerpta from the Memoirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, 
Baronet, of Copeland Hall, in the County of Somerset. With Illustrations by 
ce S. Cowett. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. 
the fr —s Dorothy Marvin,” most delightful and winsome of women, and one of 
Pleas eshest and most unhackneyed heroines whose acquaintance we have had the 
obser ure of making for a considerable period. . . . Mr. Snaith has a great gift of 
de ‘vation, and his book is a remarkable picture of the age it is intended to 
Pict.’—Wor77, 





london: A, D, INNES & CO., 3 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





John Lane’s New Books. 





THE LOVE AFFAIRS 
| OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 


By EUGENE FIELD. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations 


in Philistia. By HAROLD FREDERIC. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Mayfair Set.) [Now ready. 


PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. By Joun 


Situ, Author of Old Brown's Cottages. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
(Keynotes Series. ) [Now ready. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: 4 


Literary Log, 1891-95. Two vols., crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


‘Full of generous and discerning praise of his contemporaries. A pleasant book 
to read, pleasant to dip into, and replete with graceful fancy and neat expression.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 
‘What we chiefly like—amcng many other things—is the spontaneity of his 
appreciations. He feels with his own nerves, thinks with his own brain. He 
writes about literature because he was born to love it. Individual impulse is the 
mainspring of his work.’— Daily Chronicle. 


‘Nobody can deny that the two volumes fulfil the first obligation of any book, 
that of being readable.’— Liverpool Courtier. 


Edited by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


THE FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS: 


The Diary of a Greedy Woman. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Mayfair 
Set.) 
‘Mrs. Pennell talks about cookery with inexhaustible fancy and amazing 
charm.’— Woman. 


‘A very dainty and delightful book. Certainly the poetry of dining has found 
its way on to Mrs. Pennell’s cheerful pages.'—G/asgow Herald. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


LATER LYRICS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Aldrich has a fine lyric note; and you are delighted to have some of his 
Songs in this exquisite form.'— Black and White. 


‘ His verse has a peculiar grace and sweetness, and there is often a strength in its 
moderation.’—Manc ester Guardian, 


By G. S. STREET, 


QUALES EGO: A Few Remarks in Par- 


ticular and at Large. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘He is that rarest of all things in literature—a critic who was born a critic. The 
volume is to be commended to all who read and to all who write criticism.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette 

“A number of studies and impressions of varying degrees of subtlety and humour, 
but all delightful.’—Bradford Observer. 

‘Here, as in all of Mr. Street’s inimitable work, we see the old adage 
glitteringly exemplified. Brevity is the soul of wit, and the creator of ‘‘Tubby” is 
a miser as to bulk, but what a spendthrift when the total value of his output is 
reckoned.’—Academy. 


By LAURA MARHOLM HANSSON. 


MODERN WOMEN. Six Psychological 


Sketches (Sonya Kovalevsky, George Egerton, Eleonora Duse, 
Amalie Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff, A. Edgren Lafflen). Translated 
from the German by HERMIONE RAMSDEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Here is a novelty in the way of books—a book by a woman about a woman. It 


is full of personalities of psychology as our modern jargon has it—and personalities 
which concern some of the most interesting women of modern Europe.’—£cho. 


‘It is a highly interesting and suggestive volume. She has chosen some of the 
most fascinating types of her sex which this century has seen; and she has added 
much to cur knowledge of their inner life. I found in every page some striking and 
impressive picture or reflection. —T. P., ‘ The Book of the Week’ in Weekly Sun. 


By FRANK MATHEW, 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES, 


With Title-page and Cover Design by PATTEN WILSON, Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘Bids fair to become a classic, for Frank Mathew’s handling of his theme is 

excellent in every detail. His grip of the Irish character, its beauties, its humours 


and its weaknesses, shows at once intimate knowledge and artistic inspiration. . . . 
Without doubt, Mr. Mathew has produced a remarkable book.’— Black and White. 





The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE, 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE: A Biography. By ANNA 


M. STODDART. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Ready Tuesday 21st. 





— 


COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND, 
Vol, 1, Now Ready. 
FIFE AND KINROSS. By ings J. G. Mackay, LL.D., 


Sheriff of these Counties, Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


D. STORRAR MELDRUM'S NEW BOOK, 
GREY MANTLE AND GOLD FRINGE. By Davip 


DTORRAR MELDRUM, Author of Zhe Stvury of Margredel. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


SIR S. FERGUSON'S LIFE, 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON IN THE IRELAND OF 


HIS DAY. By Lady FERGusON, Author of The /rish before the Con- 
quest, Life of William Reeves, D.D., etc. With 2 Portraits. Two 
vols., post 8vo, 21s. 


THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE. 
THE LOST PIBROCH, AND OTHER SHEILING 


STORIES. By NEIL Munro. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 
IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: A Hunter-Naturalist’s 


Wanderings from Kahlamba to Libombo, By FREDERICK VAUGHAN 
KirBy, F.Z.S. (Maqaqumba). With Portrait, numerous Illustrations 
by CHARLES WHYMPER, and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 25s. 


E. GERARD'S NEW NOVEL, 
A FOREIGNER: An Anglo-German Study. By E. Gerarp 


(Madame DE LaszowsKA), Author of A Secret Mission, etc. ; Joint- 
Author of Aeafa, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 
UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. By Lieut.-Col. 


ANDREW HAGGARD, V.S.O. With a Portrait. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SCOTTISH HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
THE X JEWEL. A Romance of the Days of James VI. 


By the Hon, FREDERICK MONCREIFF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIEUT.-COL. CONDER'S NEW WORK, 


THE BIBLE AND THE EAST. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S,, Author of Tent Work in 
Palestine, etc. With Illustrationsand a Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE WRONG MAN. By Dorotuea Gerarp (Madame 


LONGARD DE ‘LONGGARDE), Author of Lady Baby, The Rich Miss 
Riddell, etc. ; Joint-Author of Reaza, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
EOTHEN. By A.W. KincLake. With a Biographica 


Sketch and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD EDITION, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORK. Complete in 21 Volumes, 
crown 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each. 

ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols.— 
FEeLIx HOLT, THE RADICAL. 2vols.—ROMOLA. 2 vols.—SCENES 
OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols.—DANIEL 
DERONDA. 3 vols.—SILAS MARNER. 1 vol.—JUBAL. 1 vol.— 
TuHE SPANISH Gypsy. 1 vol.—THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 1 vol.— 
EssAYs. 1 vol. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinspurGH & Lonpown.! 





— 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Novels. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barinc-Gouzp 


Author of Mehalah, Noémi, etc. Illustrated by FRANK Dapp. Cro 





’ 
pag wn 8vo 
s : ee . Third Edition, ’ 

The scene of this romance is laid@on the Surrey hills, and the date is that of th 
famous Hinhead murder. . 


‘ The freshness of his touch and the vigour of his presentation remain unim 
. .. A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of his tragic tale 
atmosphere is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s ¢ 
The landscape, as is usual in Mr. Baring-Gould’s books, plays an importar 
one as important and vivid almost as that play by the actors therein.’— Dg 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould in 7he Broom Squire, has woven the delightful and 
place into a story of exceptional interest that seems to us to be better than anythj 
he has written of late. . . . It is well worth reading, not only because of the beaut? 
ful scenery amid which it is laid, and which Mr. Baring-Gould describes so wel) wh 
because of those quaint touches by means of which this author redeems the alien 
tale, and the acute observation which is always perceptible in his studies p 
character.’—Sfeaker. ii 
‘ The incidents, character, and scenery, all singularly strange and wild, take 
powerful hold on the imagination, The book is strong in all the best characterist ; 
of the author’s romances.’—Scotsman. — 
‘Contains work which will not soon fade from the memory.’—Glasgow Herald 
‘A powerful and striking story.'"—Guardian. me 
‘The author has a wonderful mastery of detail, and the pictures which remai 
plainest in the reader's mind are not those for which he has to thank Mr. Dadd Me 
Baring-Gould has the art of Thomas Hardy in giving us a sense of locality and of 
fitting the inhabitants to the place. — Weekly Register. . ; 
‘A powerful piece of work. —Black and White. 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By Jj. 


BLouNDELLE Burton, Author of 7he Hispaniola Plate, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s 
An historical romance of the days of Louis XIV. oe 


paired, 
» and its 
haracter, 
it part,— 
ily News, 
romantic 


‘The novel is unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations and 
graphic descriptions, and the hero is a person who holds one’s sympathy from first 
to last.’—Guardian, 

‘It is also Mr, Burton's highest effort in the field of fiction ; and, if he only ke: ps up 
to the level of /# the Day of Adversity, he must continue to rank as one of the most 
interesting and popu!ar writers of the day, alike with old and young.’ 

St. James's Budget, 

‘A well-written story, drawn from that inexhaustible mire, the tine of Louis XIV 
The first part of the book is almost as good as if written by Stanley Weyman . ‘ 
The description of the attack upon the slave-galley is very good.'—Pall Mall Gazeite. 

‘ The book is a capital one, well conceived, weil written, and full of interest from 
beginning to end.'’—Western Morning News. 

* As usual, he secures the reader's attention from the first moment, and exercises 
his customary spell. . . . He invests his subject, too, with deep and intense pathos, 
and the book is good and telling from the first page to the last.’ 

Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘A well-planned, well-executed, and thorougly readable story,’,— Yorkshire Post. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


By JANE H. FinpLaTerR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A story cf Scotland. 

‘ A singularly original, clever and beautiful story. The tale is of the seventies of 
the last century ; and the small group of characters, each drawn with the most deli- 
cate truth to life, stand out with extraordinary vividness, against a slight but very 
distinct background. . . . We can only say that if this is Mrs. or Miss Findlater’s 
first novel it 1s a book of exceptional interest and merit, and we shall look forward 
with the most pleasant anticipations to more work from her pen.'— Guardian. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful. —Black and White. 

‘ Permeated with high and noble purpose. It 1s one of the most wholesome stories 
we have met with for many a day, and cannot fail to leave a deep and lasting 
impress'on.'— Newsagent. 

‘The book is a notable one, exhibiting all the elements of skilful and observant 
psychological analysis combined with a far from common power of constructive 
ability, both in the working of the plot and the realisation of characters placed in an 
unusual environment.’—Nor th British Daily Mail. 

‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve torce, and who, besides, is in no respect an imitator of the 
novelists who have obtained so much popularity on the other side of the Tweed. 
Neither Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, nor ‘Ian Maclaren” could give—certainly none 
of them has given—such a portrait of the easy living, indolent, good-natured Moderate 
pastor of more than a century ago as Dr. Cornelius Hallijohn, pastor of Eastermuir. 
Nor could any living writer, with the possible exception of Mrs. Oliphant sketch such 
ill-brought-up, painfully simple, and old-fashioned girls as Lueie and Henrietta 
Marjorybanks, who became the pupils of Dr. Cornelius, and discover that their idol’s 
feet are made of clay.’—.Sfectator. 

‘The characters stand out and are in keeping with their surroundings, and we 
gratefully accept a piece of finished and charming workmanship. .. . In the portrait 
of Dr. Cornelius we have evidence that Miss Findlater can do work in a strong 
colouring when she chooses.’ —Manchester Guardian. 


DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 


Henry Jounston, Author of Ayv/mailie, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A story of Scottish life, 

‘Even when Mr. Johnston is delineating characters less racy of the soil he is almost 
equally entertoining. The story is redolent of humour, pathos, and tenderness, while 
it is not without a touch of tragedy. It is a work which will appeal strongly to the 
sympathies of people engaged in rural pursuits or familar with life in the country.’ 

Scotsman, 

‘This book is vivified and made fresh by the author's admirable knowledge ot 
nature, and the love of it without which knowledge is not possible. A host of beat- 
tiful descriptions make it excellent reading ; and the rustics who have their being 
within its covers are as wise and humorous as rustics ever were, It is an admirable 
piece of work, and ought to enhance Mr. Johnston’s reputation as a novelist.’ 

Black and Vi hite.. 

‘This delightful story will more than maintain the high reputation as a delineator 
of Scottish life, which has already been won by the author of A?/mad/ie. . . JA 
worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish creative literature. —G/asgow [Terald. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Pato». 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Givsert 


ParKER, Author of When Valmond Came to Pontiac, Pierre and his People, 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated. 
A romance of the Anglo-French War of 1759. 


A SERIOUS COMEDY. By H. A. Morrai. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 23rd. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Ms 


Watrorb, Author of Mr. Smith, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. [April zoth. 





*,* MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
METHUEN & GO., 36 Essex Street, W.C 
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capable of an aérial navigation. It is to be feared we must 
seek other reasons for their extermination. For years, as 
it seems to the writer, he has seen no other specimen of 
the tribe—out of a glass case—than that most unlikely 
looking hopper which the grayling fisher has on his hook, 
for working with the familiar ‘sink and draw’ movement 
in a favourite hole. But this artificial bunch of green and 
yellow worsted is the caterpillar of the common or garden 
white butterfly, if he be meant for anything at all in 
nature. Even he does not represent to us our grasshopper. 
The grasshopper is gone. We do not know quite what we 
have lost in losing him, except his lively presence and his 
cheery song—let us call it song, though it may be merely 
a kind of Jew’s harping with the thigh-bones—for we do 
not know exactly what the function of the grasshopper 
may have been in the polity of Nature. 

But such as he is, we have lost him, and we believe we 
can make a shrewd guess as to the cause. It cannot be in 
the relative alterations of area in pasture and arable land, 
for these have lately all gone in his favour. Grass is the 
only thing that pays the farmer, and one would have 
thought it would have favoured the hopper too. Yet he 
isgone. But, while he is gone, there is another creature 
of quite another kind that has increased enormously ; and 
we think that the decrease and the increase may bear the 
mutual relation of cause and effect. We no longer have 
the grasshopper innumerable, in any positive sense, but 
we have the starl'ng innumerable. The starling was never 
arare bird. He was always with us, in his flocks during 
the winter time, and in smaller domestic parties during 
the other months ; but surely he used not to abound with 
quite the same ubiquity as to-day. And he has a way (the 
starling) of running and pecking in the grass, sometimes 
invisible, with his head down, and now and again with a 
bright eye eminent and watchful—the very manner of all 
others for catching the succulent grasshopper as it tries, by 
creeping or by leaping, to elude him. We cannot but 
think that in the multitude of the starlings we may read 
the reason of the annihilation of the grasshopper. At 
least the two appear coincidental, and there seems every 
probability that their relation is really causal. The reason 
ofthe increase of the starlings is another matter—we 
cannot refer that increase conversely to their fattening off 
the grasshoppers. We may briefly hazard a conjecture, 
however, that as the grasshoppers have decreased with 
the increase of the starlings, so the increase of the latter 
may be related, as effect to a cause, to the decrease of 
those vermin and birds of prey that must have decimated 
their numbers. The stoats and weasels would have sought 
out their nests in the hollow trees, the crows and magpies 
would have harried their eggs and young; but all these 
noxious things have been virtually done away with, in the 
service of his pheasants, by the keeper and by the clearing of 
woods and waste places. These chains of sequence, how- 
éver, are far to search to their ultimate link; and when we 
come to man, with his self-determining will, a new move- 
ment is introduced that complicates the mechanism. 


A PENITENTIAL MATINEE 
A REAL 8TUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


FTER the Gargantuan gorging of the festive season 
comes the penitential fast—the bread and water 

and salt, if not the nauseous black-draught and blue-pill. 
After the Lord Mayor’s Show, according to the pkulosophe 
of the street, comes the inevitable dung-cart. After the 
feast of pantomimes—the surfeit of tinsel—the jaded 
palate pines for a wholesome corrective. Where shall it 
Sought? The ‘Chamber of Horrors’ at Madame 
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Tussaud’s? No. The Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons? No. The Political Economy corner of the 
British Museum? No. A lecture at the Society of Arts 
on International Exhibitions? Emphatically, No! Those 
who wish to find this rarity must shun the ordinary 
channels of advertisement, and avoid the beaten tracks of 
amusement. In the spirit of Arctic explorers and dear 
old Mungo Park, they must walk and endure, must watch 
and inquire, must toil and suffer—sometimes to fail utterly 
and return depressed to their starting-point; at other 
times to be rewarded with a great discovery. I have been 
an explorer of this kind myself, not always successful ; 
but, at this moment, I think I can suggest a thoroughly 
dismal and penitential half-holiday, productive of dismal 
reflections, dismal instruction, the greatest amount of 
misery, and the smallest amount of delight. It is a half- 
holiday that might safely be recommended to the refrac- 
tory members of a Reformatory. 

To make such an ‘outing’ perfect, it is necessary to 
watch the weather. A day should be selected, damp and 
miserable, raw cold, without being invigorating, foggy, but 
not too foggy, with a little drizzling rain dashed with sleet 
—a day that costermongers, stall-keepers, and the great 
out-of-door strugglers detest, and that makes newspaper 
hawkers discontented Socialists, thinking of the hateful 
workhouse. Having selected the day and the weather, 
select your starting-point. Let it be the most prosperous, 
or apparently prosperous, part of London, where well-fed 
citizens either lounge or congregate, where the scent of 
well-cooked food tlavours the air, and the glitter of good 
coal-fires is reflected in the window-panes. 

Get out of the dismal streets as soon as you can and 
seek relief in the Underground Railway. A little sul- 
phuretted hydrogen more or less will not hurt you. It is 
supposed to be anti-rheumatic. On a foggy winter's day 
the ‘ Underground’ is comparatively cheerful. Get out at 
the ‘ Mansion House,’ as it is called, the Mansion House 
being a quarter of a mile further eastward. In crossing at 
the real Mansion House towards the Bank of England be 
polite to any old lady in black who objects to dive under 
the shafts of waggons or the legs of horses. She is going 
to the Bank to receive her dividends, and you never know 
what may happen. In crossing never fail to admire popu- 
lation as population. Christen the human maélstrom 
‘ Malthus Circus’ and feel proud of yourself as a member, 
however unworthy, of a great country. Observe the 
Big Bullion Bungalow, called the Bank of England, and 
admire the financial wisdom which has not hesitated to 
sacrifice a couple of millions sterling or more rather than 
build in the modern fashion, seven or eight stories high, 
and risk being destroyed by the shells of French, German, 
Russian, or American invaders. If you walk through the 
Bullion Bungalow Bank of your beloved country notice 
and admire the central flower garden, where every 
geranium has a ground value equal to a Civil Service 
pension. 

Leaving the Bank, go down ‘ The Street’ (it used to be 
called Throgmorton Street) and notice the frantic, excited 
mob playing the only game of ‘pitch and toss’ legally 
tolerated in this country. Go along Houndsditch—one of 
the chosen streets of the chosen people—and turn off to 
the right near the Aldgate top into Mitre Square to visit 
one of the bloody shrines of the greatest and most 
mysterious murderer of the present century. In a corner 
of this square, or yard, overshadowed by lofty warehouses, 
a murder was committed not long ago (one of a long 
series) that stands alone, unequalled. A woman of a 
miserable class was killed under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity at twelve o'clock on a certain night, the same 
man (we have a right to assume) having previously 
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murdered a woman of the same class in the same savage 
way less than an hour before at a place more than a mile 
distant from this Mitre Square corner. All the answer 
that we get to clear up this, and more kindred mysteries, 
from our costly and elaborate legal system is a phrase an 1 
nothing more—‘ Jack, the Ripper !’ 

After this little dip into the gory byways of crime, 
you will be prepared for what you are to see at the 
approaching end of your journey. At the top of the 
Minories you will pass between the Government Coin 
Factory, the Mint, and that petrified block of English 
History, the Tower, and will enter the massive St. 
Katherine’s Docks. In a corner of one of the harbours of 
this great shipping refuge lies a sullen-looking hulk, short, 
square-built, greasy with the dirt of ages, a convict-ship 
of the bad old times, one hundred years old, called Success. 
‘Pandemonium, ‘Inferno,’ Bottomless Pit,’ would have 
been better titles. Dressed up for a show at one shilling 
a head—a reduction for parties and children—sailing about 
the world ‘on tour,’ exhibited with illustrative wax-works, 
original, or quasi-original fetters, pictures of celebrated 
Australian criminals, instruments of torture, or what was 
then the same thing, punishment, a real old-fashioned, 
wiry ‘ Cat-o’-nine-tails,’ a corroded iron tank, called the 
‘compulsory bath ’ and long rows of condemned cells in 
the middle and lower deck ; this was how violent crime 
was housed and treated by our grandfathers and fathers, 
down to the beginning of the fifties. Everything about 
this sturdy hulk spoke of strength and brutality. Men 
like wild beasts were treated like wild beasts. They were 
housed like wild beasts, fed like wild beasts ; and if they 
were not clothed like wild beasts, it was probably not 
owing to the humanity of the warders, but to the exist- 
ence of something like a rough law of public decency. 
Solitary confinement was enforced for the slightest offence, 
and the miserable wretches, maddened by perpetual dark- 
ness and the hellish monotony of their lives, put an end 
to themselves by dashing their brains out against the 
walls of their filthy cells. Occasionally they combined 
against their guardians and persecutors, and then the 
brains of authority were hacked out with pickaxes and 
hatchets. In spite of the Divine law of Supply and 
Demand, it is impossible to believe that those in authority 
were not largely recruited from the ranks of semi- 
savages. 

On board this demon-hulk—too real and substantial, un- 
fortunately, for a phantom ship—the waxwork artist has 
done his best to realise the living death of the floating 
prison. His figures have the usual yellow-jaundiced look 
and fixed glassy stare of inferior waxwork, and the stuffed 
legs and arms of notorious ruffians, credited with a long 
list of murders and outrages, look somewhat feeble and 
withered for muscular heathenism. Curiosities, like the 
iron armour of Kelly, the bushranger, are exhibited on the 
deck. Kelly was a comparatively latter-day ruffian, and 
his armour, standing up without a man in it, looks like the 
furnace and stove-pipe of a roasted chestnut stall. 

Some of the convicts who had to endure the penal servi- 
tude of this cursed vessel of torture were, unfortunately, 
not always guilty. They were convicted by mistake. 
One was Mr. W. H. Barber, a solicitor in the forties, 
who, acting for a practised swindler named Fletcher in 
some business with the Bank of England, was accused 
and found guilty of complicity in the forging of divi- 
dend warrants. Although an educated man, conscious of 
his innocence, he was treated like a felon, herded with 
felons of the lowest type, and sent to Botany Bay, the 
colony which was at that time the dumping-ground for our 
criminal classes, The Government had to pardon him, after 
a long agitation on the part of his friends, and give him 
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£5000 compensation. In this they showed more Wisdom 
than in selecting as a penal settlement a place that must 
have been modelled on the Garden of Eden, and op) 
giving it up when the colonists—our unruly children. 
plainly told them that they must find another harbour for 
home-made blackguards. 

The convict ship, if not a cheerful show or a place in 
which to spend an altogether happy day, gives the modem 
Cockney an interesting glimpse of the past—if a past of g 
rather sombre and not over-creditable kind. When the 
Cockney gets out of the docks and the past on to the 
Tower Bridge, with all its capital, labour and ingenuity, 
and into the present with all its faults, he ought to go 
down on his knees and thank his God that he is privileged 
to live at the latter end of this much abused century, 
Even here, however, his joy must be tempered with 
humility and reflection. Industry has its victims, if not 
its murders. A high authority has told us that all these 
great works are cemented with blood. For every forty 
thousand pounds sterling laid down a human life has to be 
sacrificed. 

Fortunately there is a bright side to every gloomy 
picture, even the black study of old convict life which we 
have just left behind us. On our way to the docks and 
the ‘sheer old hulk’ we passed that interesting factory on 
the top of Mount St. Lucre (formerly Tower Hill) where 
Government ingenuity makes a penny out of a farthing’s- 
worth of copper and a shilling out of fourpenny-worth of 
silver. This is not fraud, but Imperial currency. To 
atone for this the Mint, unlike any other mints in the 
world, turns out a spotless sovereign—-a State counter that 
is all it professes to be and something more ; an honoured 
guest, a welcome ambassador in every country of the 
world, speaking the one universal language, gold. Even 
the dust of this precious metal, this mystery of nature, has 
led men into temptation. A criminal of criminals, whose 
chief‘ jemmy ’ and ‘centre-bit’ was capital—a rich and rare 
instrument, not often finding a place in the Newgate 
Calendar—put some thousands of these spotless coins ina 
long sack and by shaking it backwards and forwards 
produced a bushel of that dust which is really worth a 
king’s ransom. 

For this he was sent to the Garden of Eden, enclosed in 
the dismal hulk, but the halo of gold was round him and 
he revelled in pitch without being defiled. His wife—his 
faithful partner in the sweating business—also went to the 
Land of Paradise, as a passenger, not at the Government 
expense. She started in business, and, being a lone 
woman, she required help, and nothing would suit her but 
a well-conducted convict. She was very particular in her 
selection, insisted on the strictest testimony as to character, 
and until that day had never known what a model she 
possessed in her husband, who (quite accidentally, of 
course, and unknown to the authorities) was selected as 
her servant. He behaved so well in his new employment 
(according to her periodical reports, written on official 
foolscap with a margin and the convict’s number in the 
left-hand top corner) that in a compartively short time he 
obtained a pardon. Such is life. They lived happily evet 
after at Bayswater, and rode in their own carriage. 


J, H. 


THE GLADY 


A STUDY IN DIALECT 


PYNHE glady * sat on the telegraph wire, 
And chuckled and flipped his tail, 
And his hammer atop was all afire, 
Like the prettiest brass headed nail. 


* The yellowhammer. 
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isdom While aslant came the evening gilder’s tip 
must Of the dear West country sun— 

only And the glady sat with his tail aflip, 

ren— And wheezed at his day’s work done. 

ur for . Aw! I bae a zettin’ up ‘ere tu toast, 

An’ a stannin’ thur yu bae ; 

ce in Twixt mae ’n yu ’n this hummin’ ole post, 
9 What the dow] d’yu think o’ mae ? 

ol a 
n the ‘Hev yu luked mae up in the hist’ry buke 
0 the To find what I yett ’n du? 

luity, Bae yu stannin’ thur wi’ the notes yu've tuke, 
to go To zae how much bae tru ? ; 
leged ‘ 
story, ‘Or bae yu a cawmed fur tu tell a bit 

with Avore yu gaw back along?’ 
f not So I hurriedly told him that that was it, 
these That my history wasn’t strong ; 

forty That I’d no idea what he did or ate, 

wha But thought him a picture there ; 

So he turned right round on his copper seat, 
el To start all fresh and square. 
ch we 
s and ‘Us'll drap the wuther ’n craps,’ said he, 
ry on ‘Or us mowt be sune astrain, 
where Fur the best I like’s sa hot’s ken be, 
ing’s- An yu bin a prayin’ fur rain, 
rth of 
To ‘Us'd better be cawmin tu wance tu the point, 
n the Now what be the matter wi’ yu ? 
r that Fur yu luks ez ef zummut wur out o’ joint, 
oured I tull ee, turrable blu. 
f the oe ~— ; 
ines ‘An a stannin’ thur a taekin’ the air, 
ee A gawpin’ down i’ the road 
eee Wun’t du ee a mossel o’ gude tu spare, 
Ye drabbited little twoad. 

d rare 
— ‘Yu zaed me aquott on theece yur woire, 
is In & Az yu skammelled along, fur zure, 
‘wards An’ yu sez tu yurself now he'll inspoire 
orth a An “ article’ ur more. 
sed in ‘Saw yu stan’s ’n glumps, beatswill expecks 
m and Tu get zummut out o’ mae ; 
e—his But I bain’t agwine tu supply “ affecks,” 
to the A gapsnest tho’ I bae, 
— ‘Fur yur talk o’ nature, when next yu try 
wrtet In yur highflown simple way, 
men An o “life ’n the fields ’n the high-spread sky,” 
ane, Ez yu bin aduin’ all day. 
el she ‘Now dawntee be niffed, Mr. Whatjecome, 
ly, of Yu bangin’ gert shackle-brain, 


ted as But taek the nearest road back home, 
yment & An’ think ’vore yu cawms again. 


official 

in the ‘An’ when yu cawms fur tu luk fur mae, 

me he Just lave yurself behin’, 

y ever Fur frill-de-dills wawn’t help ee tu zae, 
. Ef yur eyes be all ablin’, 


‘I reckon yu’m like tu zae zumday, 
Ez yu dudn’t haeve naw stane, 

Ef yu gawn yur knaes in the dust ’n pray, 
Ez I zim yu ha’ prayed fur the rain. 


‘An o’ writin’, aw! I tullee what ’tez, 

O' theece be zartun zure, 

Yu mun think o’yursel a zightee less, 
An’ o’ mae a zightee more.’ 
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Graity Hewitt. 


THE THEATRES 


R. G. STUART OGILVIE’S new play, The Sin of 

St. Hulda, represented for the first time last week 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre, may not be a masterpiece, but 
it is certainly a very meritorious work, and since it seems 
there is at present a demand for romantic—even for the 
poetical—drama it should be welcomed with cordiality, if 
not with enthusiasm. It is a far better written and 
constructed play in every way than was, for instance, 
King Arthur, and certainly much superior to For the Crown 
(the English version) in point of purity of language and 
real elevation of thought. Its principal defect—a very 
serious one—is its lack of action, in the theatrical sense 
of the expression. Mr. Ogilvie’s present method would 
suit the lyric stage better than the dramatic. He 
instinctively divides his dialogue into solos, duets, trios 
and quatuors, backed up by an occasional chorus of 
supers. With a symphonic orchestral Wagnerian accom- 
paniment this would be all that is desirable, but the non- 
musical stage demands other treatment and the sooner 
Mr. Ogilvie, who evidently possesses dramatic instinct of a 
high order, realises this fact the better. He will else 
never be a popular dramatist. The first two acts of his 
new play, for instance, could easily have been thrown into 
one. Possibly a fine composer might have turned Mr. 
Ogilvie’s interminable series of duets to good account, but 
merely spoken they soon become rather wearisome, not- 
withstanding the excellence and force of their language. 
The third act is much the best of the four. Herein 
St. Hulda, who is a sort of Lutheran Mrs. Marshal 
Booth of the sixteenth century, finds herself at bay. 
In the days of her extreme youth she has been, to 
say the least, decidedly gay. Converted from evil 
by no less a personage than Martin Luther himself, she 
forthwith takes to converting everybody and sundry. Now 
Protestantism in these early times was not smiled upon by 
a certain Prince Otho of Halberstadt, who in due time 
turns out to be the quondam very-much-accepted lover of 
Hulda. Complications of an unpleasant nature arise when 
Otho discovers that his discarded mistress is the dangerous 
and very anti-Catholic ‘Preacheress’ Hulda. Then we 
have the scarlet letter business over again, much better 
managed than the one contrived by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones for his friend the Rev. Michael of Angel fame. 
There is always something tawdry in these self-denun- 
ciations. The public somehow invariably doubts their 
sincerity, and makes up its mind that they emanate from 
histrionic, not to say hysterical, motives of vanity and 
self-assertion, Mr. Ogilvie’s heroine does not, however, 
declare herself guilty. For some unexplained historical 
reason it appears that the entire machinery of the Re- 
formation depends upon Hulda’s telling a lie and declaring 
herself to be an angel of purity instead of what she is, an 
erstwhile soiled dove, and Hulda, to save the Reformation, 
boldly declares herself innocent. This not particularly 
dignified piece of play-acting brings its double reward, 
the Lutherans are saved and grateful, and Heinrich, Baron 
of Mindenburg, forthwith demands Hulda’s hand. In 
the last act the Baron, however, kills the Prince in a duel, 
because the latter has calumniated—so the Baron thinks— 
the seeming immaculate Hulda. On hearing this tragic in- 
telligence—the Prince is killed ‘off’—Hulda, who through- 
out the play has manifested signs of heart disease, dies of 
that malady. When Baron Heinrich discovers her to be 
dead he straightway determines to commit suicide, when 
lo! the spirit of the deceased object of his affections 
appears behind a transparency and bids him desist. True 
to her ‘ Preacheress’ instincts Hulda in ghostly form still 
preaches, this time a neat little sermon on Faith, 
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Faith is the Pharos of our pilgrim race, 

Lost on the plains of Darkness and Dismay 

Be yours the light. A pin-point in the dark, 
But steadfast as a star, it shall not set 

Till o’er the bustling hill-tops which have reared 
Fixed limitations to Man's finite reach, 

The sluice of Dawn be lifted, and the flood 

Of God's illumination palpitates 

Above us, in us, of us, and we know! 

Dear God, I pray thee, give thy people ‘ Faith.’ 

Fine as these lines undoubtedly are, we beg to point out 
that their spirit is not in accord with the train of thought 
of the sixteenth century. They are altogether too modern. 
However, they produce the desired effect on Heinrich, 
and he replies, 

I hear thy spirit call across the gulf, 
Life is thy echo. Hulda, I believe— 
and he lives ! 

With all its faults, and it has many, the language and the 
tone of the play are so immeasurably superior to what we are 
accustomed to, and the whole tone of the work is so much 
nobler that we feel a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Waller 
and Morrel for having produced so satisfactory a piece. 
The Sin of St. Hulda is admirably acted. Mr.Waller, always 
interesting, especially so in costume parts, plays with much 
distinction and considerable passion. Mr. Cartwright— 
barring his make-up, which is bad—plays the part of the 
Prince with dignity,and Mr. H. Kemble as the Burgomaster 
touches the key-note of comedy with great tact and taste 
The sympathetic quality of Miss Kate Rorke’s voice and 
her rare intelligence are brought to bear upon St. Hulda 
with results which should more than satisfy the author's 
ambition. No one now upon our stage can speak blank 
verse as correctly as Miss Rorke, and certainly no one, 
unless, indeed, it is Ellen Terry, can so deeply move her 
audience by her womanliness and grace. 

It is all very well for friendly critics ‘to let down’ Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s musical farce Biarritz ‘gently’ and to 
assure the general public that six weeks hence it will be 
so much improved thanks to the genius of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts as to warrant the prophecy that in a year’s time. 
it will still be flourishing and ‘turning away hundreds ’ 
nightly. The pity of it is, that Mr. Roberts did not 
exercise his talents upon this farrago of nonsense before the 
curtain rose on its first performance—last Saturday night. 
It is surely demanding a little too much of a proverbially 
complacent public to imagine that it is to wait patiently for 
a couple of months while Mr. Roberts and his company are 
maturing their improvements on a work which Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome announces in the papers has been already 
ruined by their unwarrantable interference with his text. 
The public and the critics have a right to insist on ag 
complete an interpretation of a play on its production as 
can reasonably be, and it is not usual we believe at other 
theatres to expect the people to pay for a six weeks series 
of dress rehearsals—pending a promised perfected per- 
formance. Biarritz as it stands is even poorer stuff than 
Gentleman Joe, lately deceased. The plot is incoherent, the 
dialogue unutterably inane and pointless, and the music 
untuneful. Why then should the quality of mercy be 
strained for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and for Mr 
Arthur Roberts, and justice @ /a Shylock be dealt else- 
where. Let any luckless author and composer produce 
such a ‘farcical opera’ as this at, say, the Duke of York, 
the Avenue, or the Comique, then read the verdict next 
day. It will certainly contain no assurances of a resuscita- 
tion six weeks hence—but will then and there be damned 
past all redemption. The big public however is not to be 
coaxed, even by popular managers leading the claque from 
4 prompt box in their own theatres, into applauding what 
is distinctly bad. It only gets irritated and behaves as it did 
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last Saturday night boisterously and unbecomingly, Rarely in 
any part of the world, no, not even in Naples, have we heard 
such a storm of hisses and boohooings as resounded on all 
sides at the close of this play. If the ‘ gentle public’ haq 
wanted the very last drop of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s blood it 
could not have demanded it in more barbaric fashion, Wise 
in his generation Mr. Jerome K. Jerome ‘ found himself’ 
not in the theatre on this occasion and was represented by 
the popular Arthur Roberts, apparently in this case the 
offending party, but who was nevertheless greeted with 
deafening cheers, albeit he had not proved himself 
particularly amusing throughout a very long and tedious 
evening. A word or so of praise to the quaint Miss Kitty 
Loftus, to the dashing Miss Saddie Jerome and to the ever 
graceful Miss Phyllis Broughton, must close this notice of 
a very stupid and meaningless form of entertainment, 
which let us hope will soon be banished entirely from the 
stage and replaced by the coherence, elegance, genuine 
fun and melody of olden times, when the people applauded 
Madame Angol and went into ecstasies over Les Cloches de 
Corneville and would certainly never have tolerated such 
rubbish as Biarritz. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


LITERARY journal has been referring to ‘the red- 
hot reviewing’ of a certain London daily. The 
phrase is as descriptive as it is vivacious. It was 
reviewing of this sort, I suppose, which led the daily in 
question to notice a book a day earlier than that named by 
the publisher when he forwarded the ‘early copy.’ Of 
course reviewing of this kind is worth next to nothing as 
‘criticism.’ In most cases the author of the notice has had 
time in which to dash through the book anyhow, and no 
more. If he is a practised hand he turns out something 
intelligible and even readable, but that is about all. The 
result is of very little value, but it perhaps serves its 
purpose. The readers of the daily papers, it should be 
remembered, do not look for careful estimates of books. 
All they want is some idea of what a prominent new book 
contains. Give them a précis and a few extracts—the 
‘plums,’ if possible—and they are satisfied. For ‘ criticism’ 
they are content to wait till the books have been digested. 
There should be, of course, a limit to deferred criticism. 
There is one good old Unionist publication, bearing a name 
that suggests Addison, which is notorious for the dilatory 
way in which it notices books. When it is, by chance, 
prompt, it is apt to be quite upset. I remember that it 
once reviewed a book of mine pretty speedily—and made 
up for the unexpected rapidity by reviewing it againa 
year afterwards! How characteristic that was ! 

The literary journal I have just quoted is not always 
accurate. I find it saying that ‘Mrs. Hodgson contem- 
plates dramatising her latest story’ (4A Lady of (Quality ) 
‘and has retired to the Continent in seclusion to prepare 4 
dramatic version of her work.’ She has already prepared 
that dramatic version, which was performed, ‘ for copyright 
purposes,’ immediately before the volume appeared, No 
one can now deal with 4 Lady of Quality as one would-be 
dramatist dealt with Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The cry is still, They come. More new editions; more 
It is not enough that we have been 


f the 


Dr. Johnson. 
presented lately with two new reprints of The Lives af 
Poets: we are to have yet another reprint of Boswell’s 
« Life’ of the great lexicographer. It is to be in six volumes, 
edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell, a well-known Johnsonian. 
Well, it is a sign that the fine old fellow is as popular as 
ever. It was only a year or two ago that Messrs. Rosters? 
completed the issue of a five-volume library edition of * 
‘ Life.’ Previously to that we had had the neat and readable 
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Globe edition, in one volume, of Messrs. Macmillan. That 
again, had been preceded, by a few months only, by a one- 
yolume edition in the Lubbock ‘Hundred Books’ series, 
There was, you may remember, an illustrated edition 
de luxe, in five volumes, edited by Napier, the latest issue 
of which was in 1884. That, perhaps, is no longer obtain 
able. 

Among other new editions which we are to expect are 
those of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life of Edmund Kean and 
of Mr. S. J. Reid’s Life of Sydney Smith. Mr. Molloy’s 
‘Kean’ came out eight years ago, and is, I dare say, ripe for 
re-issue. It is a picturesque book, but for purposes of 
reference I should’prefer the ‘ Life’ of the great actor by F. 
W. Hawkins, which dates as far back as 1869. Kean has 
come off rather well in the matter of biographers. Sheridan 
Knowles wrote a memoir of him, and so, it will be recol- 
lected, did Barry Cornwall. Charles Kean was not so 
fortunate. The standard biography of him—there is only 
one—is a very dull piece of work. Mr. Reid, it appears, is 
going to give us some more letters by Sydney Smith 
They will be welcome, of course. Meanwhile, why does 
not somebody reprint the two volumes of letters and table- 
talk by Sydney which his daughter edited and which are 
a mine of interest ? 

Mr. Elkin Mathews has sent out three numbers of his 
Shilling Garland of verse—one by Mr. Binyon, one by Mr, 
Stephen Phillips, one by Mr. Robert Bridges. The next 
two will consist respectively of poems by Canon Dixon and 
Mrs. M. L. Woods. Mr. Bridges will edit the former 
which will be called Songs and Odes The booklet will no 
doubt do a good deal towards popularising the Canon’s 
verse, which has many admirers among the elect, but is 
not very generally read, though his Mano was reprinted in 
‘the early nineties.’ The Canon figures in that elaborate 
onnium gatherum, Mr. Alfred Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the 
Century ; but that does not count for much. More verse 
from Mrs. Woods will, of necessity, be acceptable to a 
wide public, who remember with pleasure and profit her 
little book of ‘Poems.’ Her new booklet, by the way, 
is to be called Aeromancy. 

Mr. Bridges prefixes to his Ode to Music (the new Shilling 
Garland above alluded to) a prose discourse ‘On the 
Musical Setting of Poetry.’ Prefaces by poets may again 
become fashionable. Thus Mr. Arthur Symons opens his 
new, revised and enlarged, volume of Si/houettes with a few 
pages of prose entitled ‘A Word on Behalf of Patchouli.’ 
The habit is to be encouraged: it supplies matter for 
reviewers. 

The minor poets are always with us. As if there were 
not enough of their work already, Mr. John Lane promises 
us Green Arras, by Mr. Laurence Housman, In the Dorian 
Mood, by Mr. Victor Plarr, and Posies out of Rings, by Mr. 
W.T. Peters. He is also getting on with his projected 
series of anthologies. To this Mr. J. C. Bailey will con- 
tribute a collection of Elegies,and Mr. Robert Case a collec- 
tion of Epithalamies. So far so good. For such collections 
there is room; they have not been anticipated. In the 
‘Keynotes ’ series we are to have, sooner or later, volumes 
by Mrs. Nesbit Bland and Miss Una Taylor. 

The publication of At Stratford Festival by Mr. Warwick 
Bond is very timely, seeing that the Shakespeare celebra- 
tion at the bard’s birthplace comes on again next week. 
At Stratford Festival, 1 may mention, is a dignified and 
sonorous poem (London: Lawrence), the major part of 
Which figured in Macmillan’s Magazine just two years ago. 
It was suggested by the festival of two years previously. 

Tam not at all surprised to see the announcement of a 
novel by Miss Emily Soldene, the old-time opera-bouffer. 
Miss Soldene has been working these last few years at 
Journalism in the colonies, and wields a ready enough pen. 
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If the novel is of theatrical life it should prove a smart bit 
of writing. Miss Soldene is not your only actress-novelist. 
There is Miss Gertrude Warden and there is Miss Clara 
Lemore—the latter a lady whom I remember in Gilbert- 
Sullivan opera (I think it was) some years ago. 

It seems quite a long time since I mentioned in this 
column that Mr. Swinburne was writing an important poem 
on the story of Balin and Balan (already treated by 
Tennyson). The information was repeated in last week’s 
Atheneum, and, of course, widely reproduced, 


REVIEWS 


A PRIMER OF TENNYSON 


A Primer of Tennyson. Witha Critical Essay. By WILLIAM 
MACNEILE Dixon, Litt.D, A.M., LL.B., Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in Mason College, 
Birmingham. London: Methuen. 


It was unfair that Browning should have all the handbooks, 
and Tennyson since his death begins to have his share. The 
latest that comes to hand is A Primer of Tennyson by Mr. W. 
M. Dixon, professor of the English language and literature 
in Mason College, Birmingham. There has been a not un- 
amusing contrast between the lives and fames of Browning and 
Tennyson. Browning—treated in handbooks, Mr. Gosse com- 
plains, as a John the Baptist and Marcus Aurelius rolled into 
one—all his life dressed irreproachably and dined out unin- 
terruptedly inconventional suciety. Tennyson with unshorn head, 
draped in a prophetic cloak, stalked aloof in scornful avoidance 
of his fellows ; and now here he is characterised by Mr. Dixon 
as the Alexander Pope of the nineteenth century, the cunning 
versifier of contemporary commonplaces. Tennyson had his 
turn as prophet, it is true, in mid-century after the publication 
of Jn Memoriam. The tag about the superiority of honest 
doubt to half the creeds ‘met a felt want’ in a generation 
largely infected with a lazy indulgence in hazy latitudinarian 
views, till the creed of creedlessness grew somewhat discredited 
in its disciples. The critics have, if anything, gone too far the 
other way now in belittling the wisdom of Tennyson. It was 
his wisdom which impressed the acutest observers who 
came in personal communion with him. Carlyle scoffed at 
the ‘lollipops’ of the /dy//s, yet Carlyle himself, the most 
intellectually impatient and scornful of men, confessed he found 
no such company over a pipe as Alfred Tennyson’s. Edward 
Fitzgerald was by no means apt to feel overshadowed by con- 
temporary intellects, yet he said he felt in Tennyson’s presence 
what Charles Lamb described asa sense of depression at times 
from the overshadowing of an intellect so much loftier than his 
own. He could not be mistaken, he said, in the universality of 
Tennyson’s mind. And Thackeray, not the least wise or least 
critical mind of the century, told Bayard Taylor that Tennyson 
was the wisest man he had known. Mr. Dixon takes some 
account of the ‘thouzht’ in Tennyson’s poetry. If in his early 
volumes, s2ys he, Tennyson, like Keats, cared only for beauty 
and languorous melody, cared only for art as art, for poetry as 
a source of exquisite sensation, when the genius of the world 
had taken away the veil from his eyes and he saw life plain, 
his verse took wider range and graver accent. But while he 
came to represent the thought of his day, and was in a measure 
too a prophet of the things that were to be, disclosing the 
tendencies that ripen in due course into creeds, Tennyson 
never outstepped the intellectual and ethical traduions of 
his age and country. Thus Mr. Dixon sums him up, some- 
what disparagingly, and describes him as belonging to the 
history of language rather than the history of thought; and a 
poetic chronicler of the meatal life of his time. Well, after all, 
this is merely to say that the poet was poet first of all; or at 
worst that he was a poet after the order of Virgil instead of a 
poet after the order of Lucretius. No doubt the final critical 
verdict, which Mr. Dixon accepts and re-states, is right, that 

Tennyson's supreme gift was literary. Only Mr. Dixon hardly 
seems to feel, or at any rate to make his readers feel, the worth 
and witchery of the gift. He does duly make mention of the 
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excellences of colour, music, and phrase; only he seems 
scarcely aware how essentially these are the things that make 
the poet, setting him apart from other valuable kinds of writers 
as adiamond among coals, the one useful for the time, the 
other a joy for ever. And this brings us to the impression 
made by the little manual throughout. It is sensible and just 
and well-informed, but uninspired. You feel that it never need 
have been written, and perhaps would not have been written 
but for the fact that the author professes literature in Mason 
College, Birmingham. By students, especially somewhat 
elementary students, it may be found useful enough. There is 
a succinct and accurate biography, containing, it is true, nothing 
new, nothing, so far as we can see, that was not to be found in 
the newspapers at the time of the poet’s death; still, with the 
few familiar facts and anecdotes handily set out. There is a 
careful chronicle of the various volumes published and their 
reception ; there is a sensible critical estimate of the poetry <s 
a whole ; and, finally, there is a full and useful bibliography. 
In other words it is only A Primer of Tennyson, which was 
just all Mr. Dixon professed or bargained to give; and as a 
primer it is worthy of commendation, 


TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


A Child’s History of Scotland. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
London : Unwin. 


In the charming preface to this little book Mrs. Oliphant 
‘implores the gentle reader and even the critic whose part it is 
not to be gentle but just’ against making a certain alarming 
comparison to which she feels that she has made herself liable. 
‘They say that each generation has need of its own book, 
notwithstanding the existence of much better books belonging 
to an earlier time. Our much-beloved Sir Walter, ever gentle, 
ever kind, will forgive the grandmother who comes humbly 
after him. I trust that all who take this little book in hand will 
do so too.’ He were a wise critic, or an exceptionally ignorant 
one, who should know how to avoid making comparisons 
between the Tales which were written for Master Hugh Little- 
john and this book which is dedicated ‘To my child’s child, 
Margaret Valentine, albeit she has as yet no letters... At 
the same time, there need be no talk about forgiving ; since the 
existence of the Zales of a Grandfather is one of the facts 
which most greatly justify the being of Mrs. Oliphant’s version. 
For if many things that one looks to find in a History of Scot- 
land for the young are here omitted or only referred to and not 
described, it is because the author seizes every moment of high 
interest to explain, as it were, that ‘these things are written of 
in that book of Sir Walter’s—that one, and the other books of 
his, which all children ought to read.’ Thus Zhe Lord of the 
Isles, Marmion, Quentin Durward, Tvanhoe, and the rest, are 
recognised as most essential chapters in a historical course for 
nurseries. This constant reference to the works of the Master 
(‘Sir Walter is the greatest of authorities,’ says this grand- 
mother with awe, even when she adds, ‘but I think he is mis- 
taken here’), enables her to treat summarily many narrative 
episodes which are of cardinal interest, but which have already 
been described in the best possible manner long ago. The 
writer, however, nowhere dec/ares her method, and one reader 
at least did not clearly recognise it till he had got as far as 
Flodden. 

Mrs. Oliphant must therefore expect to find herself reviled 
for having written a history of Scotland which contains 
no direct account of Bannockburn. We think she is to be 
justified on many grounds, especially on this—that any attempt 
entirely to supersede Scott for the young, or to fob them off 
with less than the complete text of that ‘ greatest of authorities’ 
were an act of ill-grace and bad citizenship. On the other 
hand, we have here some elements of historical writing that 
belong more to our generation than Scott’s: a reference to 
social conditions and customs, to the growth of institutions, an 
eye for the continuity that there may be in history or in family 
type, and a little generalisation now and then; somewhat, too, 
of that anxiety about motives and that insistence upon the 
‘other side’ of most questions, which prevails now owing to the 
activity of our consciences and the weakness of our beads. 
Thus the book is in some ways introductory to Scott, and in 
some ways an advance beyond him, showing the marks 
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of an age that is a little burdened with thoughtfulness 
and conscious of its intentions. It is altogether such 
a winsome book, so nearly worthy to be a classic, that we 
are impatient of its faults. Let us object, therefore, that once 
or twice Mrs. Oliphant is more intelligent than it be‘ts 4 
wise grandmother to be. For instance, it is quite in the light 
manner to say of Montrose, ‘He was one of the last of the 
knights errant, always dear to Scotland, bringing the laws of 
romance into history, always brilliant and sudden, surprising 
his age with his achievements ; yet also always unfortunate, 
. .. He was a poet, besides, and has left some noble verses 
which give everybody who loves literature a strong prejudice jn 
favour of the hero.’ But it is doubtful economy to add ‘ Such 
a man, if successful, would lose half his fame.’ And it js simply 
immoral to mar the effect of the whole with the crippled con. 
clusion : ‘ But it must be allowed that literature often does much 
to turn the severe balance of justice in history, so that such a 
man as Montrose, who interests and delights the imagination, 
generally gets more than his just share of fame.’ What éo 
these pedantries of the conscience here, denying to the young 
mind a breathing-space for generous wonder, arresting it in the 
very act and onset of its admiration, and bidding it perpend and 
be a prig! Besides, a grandmother ought to know, what even 
children have proved, that if everybody got only their bare 
deserts, all the world would occasionally go supperless to bed, 
We have observed no other lapse quite so lamentable as this, 
but we have observed sentences (pp. 135, 150, 204 and 217-219 
passim) of a clumsiness unworthy of the book. Though our 
author claims descent from (Jueen Margaret and the royal house 
of Scotland, she is less a royalist than Sir Walter and more a 
partisan of her nation. Therefore, perhaps, the best chapters 
are those devoted to the religious struggles which at once 
expressed and largely transformed the national character. John 
Knox shows less gloomy here than he used to, and ‘I feel sure 
that Mary was much amused by him at first and that he had to 
stand very firm, to “ sit tight” as horsemen say, in order not to 
be dazzled by her delightful ways.’ The words about Cromwell 
are few and almost unfriendly enough to meet the case. Mrs. 
Oliphant plainly regards the Union—at which she lays down her 
pen—as having been an outrage committed for the sake of 
peace. But in a future edition she would do well (while attend- 
ing to some blunders that ought not to have passed the printer's 
reader) to discredit the tradition, here repeated, that the 
commissioners were influenced ‘by the grant to their own 
use of a considerable part of the pretended compensation,’ 
That ugly story has, within recent months, been dismissed 
from History. 


-THE SOLDIER IN BATTLE 


The Soldier in Battle: or Life in the Ranks of the Army of the 
Potomac. By FRANK WILKESON. London: Bellairs. 


This admirable little work appears at a most opportune 
moment. As day by day the struggle for existence between 
the great nations of the world grows keener, as every post 
brings proof of the growing friction between conflicting In- 
terests, the conviction strengthens in every mind that the 
shadow of a great war is upon us and the time has come (0 
put our military house in order. The question arises, How 
shall we set about it? And though ultimately the decision rests 
with the experts, in fact, the experts can only move in the direc: 
tion of the line of least resistance of public opinion : hence the 
necessity of educating public opinion. 

How is this education to be carried out? Partly through the 
press of course ; but the men who guide the press themselve 
need education, as a review of the military leaders and articles 
of the last three months will abundantly demonstrate ; and ulti: 
mately we come to this as the surest basis whereon progress 
can be established : the individual study of books in which, as 
in the one now before us, war is presented as it really !s, free 
from all pedantic details and personal controversies. — 

Apart from the intense interest of the actual narrative, = 
work raises a very important question to which far too little 
attention has hitherto been paid in England—viz,, the me 
of raising men for the field army. In the North two metho , 
were successively employed: first, voluntary enlistment ; 


+ : . or 
secondly, conscription with paid substitutes; and the auth 
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unbesit atingly condemns both ; holding that from the first, uni- 
versal liability to service should have been rigidly enforced. 
We are not prepared to accept this conclusion without 
reserve, for though with the author we condemn conscrip- 
tion with paid substitutes, we consider that the volunteers 
abundantly justified their existence, and, though undoubtedly 
they failed to bring the war to a rapid conclusion, the same 
causes which led to this failure would have proved more 
fatal to the success of a universal-liability-to-service army. 
The author states that ‘the resort to volunteering, the unprin- 
cipled dodge of cowardly politicians, ground up the choicest 
seed-corn of the nation ; it consumed the young, the patriotic, 
the intelligent, the brave ; it wasted the best moral, social, and 
political elements of the Republic, leaving the cowards, shirks, 
egotists, and money-makers to stay at home and procreate their 
kind’ This is a severe indictment, and before accepting it it 
would be as well to contemplate how even a disciplined uni- 
yersal-service army like the Germans actually fights, always 
remembering that the fighting instinct in the North German 
races is so little different in quality from our own that when 
employed under identical conditions with our own troops, 
as in the Peninsula, they proved themselves in every 
respect as reliable and steady under fire. What reaily 
happened in the Franco-German War when the troops 
came under the lash of the bullets was this. The ‘Nation 
in Arms’ sorted itself out according to individual proclivities, 
identically as the Americans had previously done before they 
reached the battlefield, and since under modern conditions 
this sorting out is inevitable, we should prefer to get it over 
before starting instead of facing the risk and uncertainties the 
process involves when carried out on the battlefield. 

The author is too hard in his judgment of his own people 
for it is an incontestable fact that once the volunteers had 
acquired discipline they showed an endurance and resolution 
never excelled under fire by the best troops in Germany ; one 
quarter the loss suffered in the attack of Pickett’s Division at 
Gettysburg sufficed to bring the Prussian Guards at St. Privat 
to a dead halt, only the pressure of subsequent reinforcements 
enablinz them ultimately to advance. It was the absence of 
any groundwork of training and organisation, of any, even 
rudimentary, conception of the nature of discipline throughout 
the whole nation, which led to the long delays and indecisive 
fighting of the first campaigns, but had they started with the 
same initial advantages our auxiliary forces in England now 
enjoy we believe they would have attained their ultimate 
standard of efficiency within one quarter of the time they 
actually comsumed. 

As to the evils of ‘paid substitutes, on that point all 
European military opinion is in complete accord with him. 
Amongst civilians the idea may still linger, and if it does, 
then the perusal of the following lines may serve to eradicate 
i. ‘They were the moral lepers. . . . The white slaves, whom 
greedy and unpatriotic men, who preyed on the necessities of 
timid communities, gathered from the slums, from Castle 
Garden, from the almshouses, the cots of venereal hospitals, 
the bars of criminal courts, and from the unnatural parents of 
weak-minded sons. After gathering the foul creatures, they 
kept them in pens and private prisons. Over the doors of 
these dens swung signs, and blazoned on them in gilt letters 
were shameful legends which announced that within dwelt a 
man who dealt in alleged men. A Mississippi slave-dealer 
was a refined and honourable gentleman in comparison with 
4 Northern Bounty-broker. I have seen these substitutes, 
many of them unable to speak English, vermin infested, rough- 
skinned, stinking with disease . . . they were scorned, kicked, 
and cursed by the volunteers as mangy curs. They sneaked 
away from their regiments during battle—they were always 
Present when rations were issued, never when cartridges were 
Supplied. They were without exception thieves, they robbed 
the dead, they stole from the living. They were strongly sus- 
pected of killing wounded men at night, they were the most 
‘nmitigated cowards that ever wore the uniform of an English- 
Speaking race. Pages more follow giving ample evidence to 
Nstify this description, and the author’s own experience of 
these bounty-jumpers when first sent to the front as one of a 
detachment of them must be read to be appreciated. All 


4 history may be ransacked in vain to supply a 
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1. The Green Graves of Balgowrie. By JANE HELEN 
FINDLATER. Methuen. 

. A Marriage by Capture. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Unwin. 

. The Island of Dr. Moreau. By H. G. WELLS. Heinemann. 

. A Late Awakening. By MAGGIE SWAN. Ward Lock. 

. A Bride's Experiment. By CHARLES JAMES MANSFORD and 
JOHN A. IGGLEBRIGHT. Bellairs. 

6. An Outcast of the Islands. By JOSEPH CONRAD. Unwin. 

7. Among the Freaks. By W.L. ALDEN. Longmans. 
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1. Miss Findlater has produced a work of remarkable interest 
and originality. The scene of the tale is laid in Scotland, but 
there is no flavour of the kail-yard about the book. Miss 
Findlater is no imitator of Galt, still less of his too numerous 
disciples. Her theme and her method are her own and the 
story she tells is one of the most charming and pathetic that 
has been published this many a day. It is the life history of 
two girls brought up in a secluded Fifeshire mansion by a 
strangely unhuman mother. This mother, Mrs. Marjoribanks, 
is an admirable piece of character-study. The time is the end 
of last century and Mrs. Marjoribanks is what then would have 
passed for a new woman—had the vile phrase been known. 
She is learned, a philosopher, an atheist, a disciple of Voltaire, 
has strange ideas on education and makes her children the 
victims ofher theories. While she can hardly be called insane, 
she is undoubtedly crazy. And the subtle distinction between 
a diseased brain and a disordered imagination is more skilfully 
and less unpleasantly portrayed by Miss Findlater than by 
almost any other modern novelist. It is and always has beena 
favourite essay of the writer of fiction. Sir Walter himself 
found the theme attractive: Norna however is more of an 
inspired prophetess than a merewoman. Here you havea lady 
of gentle birth and breeding whom narrow circumstances, 
solitary life and loveless wifehood have left a prey to philosophic 
misconceptions. Her promiscuous and unguided reading is 
counterbalanced neither by intercourse with her fellows nor by 
early training. The result is what you have: a mixture of wit, 
keen intelligence, business capacity and an absolute lack of 
sympathy with her only companions—her daughters. The 
idiosyncrasies of Mrs, Marjoribanks are but a small part of the 
book. The girls—their characters, ideas, adventures and, in 
especial, their love afairs—are the story. These must be left 
to the reader who, if he have any sense of literature, will find a 
keen delight in their recital. The best thing in the book, how- 
ever, is certainly the character of the country clergyman—the 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius Hallijohn. He is a creation, and a most 
human and pleasant fellow to boot. A gentleman who after 
the fashion of the time occasionally took more port than was 
befitting his office, a man of the world, cultured, cynical outside, 
most kindly within. Dr. Cornelius is a man you would like 
to have known in the flesh and remains a friend you 
are glad to have met in less social print. That Zhe Green 
Graves of Balgowrie \eaves no room for fault-finding is 
possibly too kindly a criticism. The mechanism of the tale is 
somewhat rusty, and the brilliant originality of the greater 
part of the book leads you to expect a conclusion less senti- 
mental. Why should consumption be the favourite disease of 
the lady novelist? There are so many other ways of ending 
life. Still, since something of the sort is clearly inevitable, Miss 
Findlater has more excuse than most who have used this exit. 
The whole work is scented with lavender: it is, that is to say, 
essentially old-fashioned. But just on that account it should, 
as it deserves for its own intrinsic merits, hit the popular taste. 
Up-to-date books are already stale. The fashion of to-morrow 
is, in novels, scon the fashion of Jast year. Hereis a tale ofa 
hundred years ago told with a true sympathy, a historic 
perspective, and withal a regard to the essential verities of poor 
human nature which shou‘d outlast the fleeting modes of the 
circulating libraries. 

2, Mr. Buchanan has, in A Marriage by Capture, contributed. 
to the Autonym Library a pleasant enough little story which 
bears the impress of the practised hand in construction, style 
and plot. The secret is skilfully kept until almost the last page 
—and the heart secret of Catherine Power the beautiful heiress, 
who imprudently expressed a desire to be wooed by force, is 
only laid bare in the last words of the book. Mr. Buchanan 
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has laid his scene in the west of Ireland and describes the 
country and its wild people with considerable skill. The 
character-drawing is necessarily of the lightest in a short story 
as full of incident as A Marriage by Capiure, but the scape- 
grace Patrick Blake is effectively rendered, while Father John 
O’Donnell, the parish priest, who finally secures a happy 
ending to the romance, is clearly and pleasantly depicted. 
Catherine Power herself does not always impress us as 
consistent—where for instance she completely breaks down 
when she is made a prisoner and finds herself in comfortable 
and safe quarters, while in all other adventures and in worse 
straits she proves herself a woman of spirit, resource and 
unusual daring. Mr. Buchanan, however, makes for him<elf 
an honoured place among the contributors to the ‘Autonym’ 
series. 

3. When we say that the Beast People of Zhe /s/and of Dr. 

Moreau remind us not a little of the Yahoos of Gulliver we 

certainly do not mean to institute a comparison between Mr. 

H. G. Wells and the great Dean. Mr. Wells’s chief aim in the 

present work is, we suppose, to excite the emotion of horror— 

or to give his readers what the domestic servant would call the 

‘creeps.’ But while Mr. Wells has as little of Swift’s dreadful 

satire and purpose as he has of his awful and brilliant genius, 

there is,in the admirable style in which 7%e /sland of Dr. Moreau 

is written, something of that coldly minute detail and exact and 

dispassionate observation of trifling facts, which make the 

journey to the Houyhnhnms impress the reader not as a 
grotesque fairy tale, but as a dreadful reality. The /sland of 
Dr. Moreau is to our mind by far the best and strongest thing 
Mr. Wells has yet done. Where Zhe Wonderful Visit, for 
instance, or Zhe Stolen Bacillus were simply daring and bizarre, 
the present work compels while we read it, not merely our 
attention but our belief. Whether or no ‘the manufacture of 
monsters—and perhaps even of quasi-human monsters—’ is, asa 
note to the book declares, ‘ within the possibilities of vivisection,’ 
concerns us not at all. All the reader will or should care for is, 
that while he reads of the dreadful creatures ‘ half brute, half 
human’ they are real to him, while the sensations of the man 
who is cast among them would, one can but feel, have been one’s 
own. The effect left on the mind of Prendick when he comes 
back from the Island is also described with an admirable 
cleverness and, if one can so speak, with an admirable fidelity 
to nature. No one can in fact read Mr. Wells’s latest work 
without envying him not only his very remarkable and original 
ideas but also his skill in using them. Ideas without a style are 
not so very uncommon and a style without ideas is a weariness 
too often encountered. But how rare and how fortunate is the 
author who combines both these necessities for successful 
writing! We cannot say that 7he Jsland of Dr. Moreau is 
exactly a pleasant book while it is infinitely removed from that 
class of work which the country spinster speaks of as ‘a pretty 
tale.’ Since it contains no word of love, we are unable to 
recommend it either to the sentimental girl in the suburbs, or 
since it is perfectly decent, to the unwholesome person who 
brought into fashion the dying fiction once called New. But 
any one who can appreciate power, daring and originality, who 
is not to be staggered by improbability, is prepared for the 
horrible and in need of interest and excitement, cannot do better 
than send for ‘ Dr. Moreau.’ 

4. This is one of the books that are not bad enough to be 
funny or good enough to be amusing. The story of a hard, 
cold man brought in his later years to see the true meaning 
and beauty of life through the love of a little child is a strong 
motive ; strongly handled it might have been, would have been 
indeed, the groundwork of an interesting novel. But though the 
motive is strong it is sufficiently commonplace and with handling 
as feeble and vague as Miss Swan’s one is made to plod through 
the pages with almost unbearable weariness. That the book 
belongs to the prettily bound and pleasantly printed Nautilus 
series is only an aggravation. Add to this the unnecessary 
cruelty of a story told largely in Scots dialect and we feel 
that we have a very substantial grievance against Miss Maggie 
Swan. For the book is not without some slight merit, and 
even if the author is incapable of a dramatic scene or an 
interesting conversation, she might at least have allowed her 
narrative to meander quietly through English fields and have 
spared us the intractable consonants of the Northern kailyard. 

5. This bright and interesting story of Australian bush life is 
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chiefly notable for the daring common sense with which it 
deals with the relations between black and white folk in 
Australia. The ‘ Br'de’s Experiment,’ as far as we can make 
out, was her attempt to evangelise the black settlement near her 
husband's house, and the authors’ sympathy with her varies much 
and strangely. We can fancy that one of the collaborators liked 
the lady very much more than the other did. The real interest 
of the story is not in the bride’s mission work but in the psycho. 
logical developments that ensue on the bride’s discovery of 
her husband's former relations with a black woman. The 
problem is treated in a straightforward, reasonable colonial 
manner, a little disconcerting to Europeans, but not on that 
account to be condemned. The experiment made by the 
bride’s sister is to our thinking much more interesting than 
that made by the bride. For she seeks to regenerate a 
hardened ruffian named Sandy, and after alternate bullying 
and petting succeeds in recalling him to what he once was—a 
more or less presentable person whom the authors with par- 
donable vanity imagine to be an English gentleman. In spite 
of the roughnesses and inelegancies which seem inseparable 
from most things colonial, the book is worth reading for the 
sake of its vivid presentation of a life and manners cf which we 
in England have hardly any conception. 

6. When Mr. Conrad’s former book, A/mayer's Folly, 
appeared an enthusiastic critic seems to have declared that he 
might become ‘the Kipling of the Malay Archipelago.’ Judg. 
ing by An Outcast of the Islands we fear that this prophecy 
has not been fulfilled. Mr. Kipling is a master of rapid delinea- 
tion of character, of vivid directness of style. He excels in the 
short story because he can put into a small compass an amount 
of incident which, with lesser men, suffices for a whole volume. 
Mr. Conrad, on the contrary, is diffuse. He spreads his story 
over a wilderness of chapters and pages. Instead of the few 
vivid touches with which Mr. Kipling paints a scene, his narra- 
tive wanders aimlessly through seas of trivial detail. It is a 
pity, for Mr. Conrad is evidently equipped with a very thorough 
knowledge of the scenes which he describes and at times, when 
he resists his besetting sin of wordiness, he can be extremely 
effective. The opening scenes of this book for example, in 
which the early career of Willems is summarised, are good. 
But later on he seems to lose grip of his subject. The story 
melts away among a desert of words, and the desert alas is dry. 
Unhappily, his characters, on whom he has evidently expended 
considerable pains, are not in themselves particularly effective. 
Lingard is not impressive and even Willems is not a very in- 
teresting scoundrel. As for Babalatchi, Lakamba, Patabolo and 
the rest, they are, it must be confessed, a bore. Mr. Conrad 
does not possess Mr. Kipling’s extraordinary faculty of making 
his natives interesting. We are sorry not to be able to write 
more appreciatively of what is evidently a careful and con- 
scientious piece of work, but as it stands, Am Outcast of the 
Islands is undeniably dull. It is like one of Mr. Stevenson's 
South Sea stories, grown miraculously long and miraculously 
tedious. There is no crispness about it and the action is not 
quick enough, a serious charge to make against a book of 
adventure. Even schoolboys will probably have some difficulty 
in getting through it and we fear adults will find it impossible. 

7. Mr. Alden is a student of the American school of humour, 
a sort of Mark Twain in his uninspired moments. He writes 
in that peculiar argot which one has learnt to associate with 
American humour in which ‘amateur’ reappears facetiously 
as ‘amachure’ and ‘Italian’ as ‘Eye-talian. Among the 
Freaks purports to be an account of conversations between the 
author and the door-keeper of a ‘dime museum.’ The author 
asks one or two leading questions at the beginning of each 
chapter, and the door-keeper—who is also chief owner ana 
manager—reels off a series of anecdotes about the creatures 
who have at various times adorned his museum. These 1 
clude Fat Women and Bearded Women, dwarfs and giants. 
sham gorillas and sham mermaids. The humour is not very 
amusing, but it is seldom offensive, and that is saying a g00° 
deal when the subject is considered. Of course the fun 1s 
usually of a rather obvious order—how the Fat Woman planned 
to run away with a ‘ticket speculator’ ; how she first stuck 10 
the door in trying to get out of the house because she was 10° 
large; then fell through the floor of the carriage which was 

take her away because she was too heavy, and so on. But it 's 
inost of it quite harmless. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE 


sir Thomas Mere. By W. H. Hurron, B.D. London: 
Methuen. 


We have found this one of the most delightful biographies 
that have issued from the press for many days. It is, in- 
deed, strange that the life of a man, who was considered as one 
of the chief glories of the English race by all cultivated 
foreigners for two centuries at least, should have waited so long 
for a popular history of his life to be written in English. By 
popular we do not mean picturesque, but short enough to be 
yseful and entertaining to that unsatisfactory personality the 
‘general reader,’ and at the same time sufficiently full to argue, 
on the part of the writer, a wide and accurate knowledge of the 
nersonages and writings of the age in which his hero lived. It 
's true we had Father Bridgett’s Life of the Blessed Thomas 
More, and Mr. Sydney Lee’s admirable article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, but neither of thee is very accessib'e 
to the majority of readers, and the former is disfigured in some 
places by strong partisanship. Mr. Hutton writes from a 
sandpoint strongly Anglican and therefore he is the more 
able to be refreshingly impartial. This not only makes the 
book pleasanter to read, but also distinctly more valuable for 
purposes of historical study. 

More was by nature designed for a student, and as a writer 
he made that great European reputation which led the French 
Ambassador, in the time of Charles II., to name him, together 
with Bacon and Buchanan, as the authors known and honoured 
beyond the bounds of the four seas. Necessity made him a 
lawyer and the favour of the king led him into the paths of 
statesmanship, where, however, the man, whose tomb may still 
be found in that, quaint, ugly but supremely interesting old 
Church at Chelsea, never walked at ease. 

In the days of More, cultivated Europe formed one society 
for purposes of learning, and no genuine luminary burned long 
in any quarter of the civilised world unacknowledged elsewhere. 
There were no impediments of language to deprive a scholar 
of universal homage or to lim't his honour to those who were 
acquainted with his native tongue. The general acceptance of 
learned men in other countries besides his own had conferred 
on More the primacy in intellectual pursuits among Englishmen, 
he was also known as the successor of Wolsey and a diplomatist 
of some success, who retained his allegiance to the Roman See ; 
consequently his execution was the most startling event in 
European eyes in the conflict between Henry and the Pope. 
It bore home to the minds of all men, far more effectually than 
the king’s marriage and divorce, the finality of the rupture be- 
tween them. It was a slap in the face which proclaimed the 
quarrel between the old rég7me and the new to be one to the 
death, In its actual efiects on the world looking on, it may be 
compared to Napoleon’s execution of the Duc d’Enghien and 
it seems to us now to have been an act hardly less lawless and 
criminal. Mr, Froude has made as strenuous a defence of this 
as of all the deeds of his hero, but there is no new ground for 
laying More’s death at any door but Henry’s, or for saying that 
hewas ‘victim to the Pope’s cunning or folly.’ More was never 
under any delusions as to the king’s character, for, years be- 
fore, at the time of Henry’s greatest affection for him, he told 
tis son-in-law that, if his head would have bought him a fortress 
in France, Henry would have cheerfully severed the neck round 
which he not infrequently passed his arm in the abandonment 
of intimate friendship. 

It was an ingenious legal argument which first drew the 
toyal attention to More, it would be more accurate to say that 
first convinced the king that he was a man who should be 
attached to his personal service. Strangely enough the subject 
dispute was the right of the Crown to a papal ship seized at 
Southampton as a droit of the Admiralty. After being Master 
of the Requests, Privy Councillor and Speaker, More was made 

Lord Chancellor on the fall of Wolsey. Mr. Hutton would 

we us believe that in taking the Chancellorship More 
performed the most self-abnegating act of his life. It should 
rot, however, be forgotten that More had been a lawyer all his 

ife and latterly a very successful one, earning a sum equivalent 

0 £5000 a year to-day. It is difficult to avoid believing that 
'Steluctance was of the solo episcopari kind, and indeed to 
be the first layman to hold the great office of Chancellor was 
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no small distinction, nor can we altogether leave out of accoun’ 
that it was an office which he must have felt himself admirably 
qualified to fill with distinction. In this post he left an example 
to his successors rarely followed. He completely cleared off 
the Cause List of his Court. We are told that one morning at 
ten o'clock he called for wine because there were no more 
cases to hear and then went home. He was one of the first of 
our judges to temper with equity the rigours of the Common 
Law and when his learned brethren were staggered at the 
frequent injunctions which interfered with their decisions 
he invited them all to dinner and discussed the matter with 
them. 

This exquisite urbanity and tact never deserted him and it is 
rather by the record of his home life that he is remembered by 
his countrymen than by his fame as an author or his legal 
eminence. Mr. Hutton tells again that oft-told story, but, 
indeed, it is a story that will permit of being often retold. As 
an ideal household where culture, love and mirth were mingled 
in equal portions the home of Sir Thomas Moore has been 
for centuries the almost unapproachable ideal of noble homes, 
as the death-scene of its head will always remain the ideal 
death scene of a noble personage. 

So delightful a family life seems to bear out the wisdom of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s resolve ‘never to commit the folly of 
marrying for love’: for the second Lady More was ill-favoured, 
by no means cultivated and quite incapable of appreciating the 
niceties of her husband’s conscience. The first one was the 
eldest daughter of an Essex gentleman who had three girls. 
More was strongly attracted by the second but, feeling how 
invidious it would seem to the eldest to find the second married 
first, he promptly transferred his affections to her! Was this 
exaggerated unselfishness or pure indifference? At all events 
he was a devoted husband. 

Mr. Hutton does not make a very good defence for 
More’s treatment of heretics. It is true that Froude grossly 
exaggerates when he says that on More’s accession to the 
Chancellorship ‘the tires of Smithfield recommenced,’ but he 
certainly in several cases carried out the extreme penalty under 
the Act ‘de heretico comburendo’ and, though the Bishops 
were primarily responsible, yet we hold More’s memory so 
precious that any stain of the kind we cannot but resent, 
as we regret the violent and indecent language of his attack 
upon Luther ; but in considering the character of the age after 
all said the wonder is that such incidents should seem incon- 
gruous. 

Mr. Hutton does not quite escape the biographer’s besetting 
sin, he will have it that his hero was perfect, but he has this 
excuse that few heroes so nearly approach perfection. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. F/amma Vestalts and Other Poems. 
London: Unwin. 


By EUGENE MASON. 


2. Poems and Sonnets. By HERBERT E, CLARKE. London: 
Simpkin. 

3. Leviore Plectro (Occasional Verses). By ALFRED COCHRANE. 
Longmans. 


4. The White Wampum. By E. PAULINE JOHNSON (Tekahion- 
wake). London: Lane. 
5. A Song of the Sea: My Lady of Dreams. And other Poems. 
By Eric MACKAY. London: Methuen. 
6. Flower Legends from Many Lands. By Lizzi— DEAs, 
London : Digby. 
. My Only Child. Poems in her Memory. 
JAMES MILLS. Westminster: Constable. 
8. Little Folks’ Land. A Book of Verses. 
GROSER. London: Melrose. 
9. The Two Thrones, etc. By JOHN A. GOODCHILD. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


By EpMUND 


“Ss 


By HORACE G. 


1. In Mr. Eugene Mason’s hands poetry gladly becomes the 
handmaid of a sister art. Many of the verses collected in 
Flamma Vestalis and Other Poems are inspired by pictures, 
In nearly all of them there is a constant and skilful appeal to 
the eye. At the same time it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Mason appeals to the eye and the eye only, and his range asa 
thinker no less than as an artist may be adequately illustrated 
by the sonnet 
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AFTER READING ‘MDLLE. DE MAUPIN’ 
Yea, though the carven work be fair and good, 
The arches shapely and the rich shrine dim, 
Though through the silence steals a perfect hymn, 
And all be wrought in Art’s divinest mood, 
Yet think not that the goddess deigns to brood 
Above the altar reared and decked by him 
To whom the body's beauty, white and slim, 
Is all the fair and true of womanhood. 
A woman’s love is other than you deem, 
And only those are worthy of the prize 
Who mate high living with a noble creed, 
Who strive by self-control and tender deed 
To catch the spirit-love which never dies 
When flesh is clean forgotten as a dream. 
The dignity and grace of Mr. Mason’s work, especially as a 
sonneteer, appear to us worthy of cordial praise. 

2. A ‘local poet’ being generally not local in his inspirations 
and a poet only in local estimation, it is perhaps rather an 
ambiguous compliment to say that Mr. Herbert E. Clarke is 
admirably fitted to be the local poet of the Cambridgeshire 
fen country. Yet we cannot better express the impression left 
on us by his simple and unpretentious Poems and Sonnets. The 
fen country undoubtedly possesses great, though not obvious 
beauties. These Mr. Clarke both sees clearly and describes 
neatly, witness such lines as the following from ‘ At a Flower 
Show :’ 

The lace-like border of fair meadow-sweet, 
Under the grey-green willows, stooping low 
To touch the sleepy stream, weed-choked and slow— 
or these from ‘ Winter in the Fens :’ 
A shrouded corpse the frozen Fenland lies 
Neath frozen heaven, till the red sun sinks low 
In sterms of colour, with a furnace glow 
And pomp of gold and crimson blazonries. 


We have no intention of disparaging the fancy or command 
over rhythm shown in Mr. Clarke’s lyrical work, when we draw 
attention to the admirable use he makes of local colour as the 
chief claim to attention this volume possesses. 

3. In Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s Leviore Plectro are collected 
verses in many of which th: reader may recognise contributions 
to magazines and newspapers that struck his fancy when he 
first made their acquaintance, as being exactly what ephemeral 
poetry ought to be, homely in sentiment when sentimental, 
when humourous neither recondite nor brutal. If there is 
nothing exceptionally brilliant about Mr. Cochrane’s work, the 
level he attains is, on the whole, high. His fun, which has 
a tendency to become pensive, shows to excellent advantage in 
two mock p3storal=, ‘A New Eclogue’ and ‘ The Leaving of 
Arcady.’ In a group ‘ Lays from the Pavilion and the Links’ is 
a ‘ Monotonous Ballade of Ill-Success’ with the refrain ‘ And 
yet it’s an uncertain game,’ which deserves a front rank 
amongst cricket-poetry. 

4. The amount of poetry of more than ordinary merit 
written in Canada is, we fancy, not generally recognised in 
England. Yet there is every reason why good poetry should 
be written in a country old enough to have a history and new 
enough not to be weighed down by its past, in which both 
English and old French literary influences make themselves 
felt, and of which the marvellous natural beauties have not yet 
been rhymed to death. It was therefore with special interest 
that we read Zhe White Wampum, by E. Pauline Johnson 
(Tekahionwake). We wish not to exaggerate the value of her 
work, but think we are well within the mark in describing it as 
pleasant and wholesome, singularly fresh and vigorous, and at 
once thoughtful and free from all taint of pessimism. To the 
attention of compilers of anthologies (subject, of course, to 
questions of copyright, Canadian and otherwise) we recom- 
mend Miss (or Mrs.) Johnson’s meditative poems—e.y., ‘ Christ- 
mas-tide’ and her versions of Indian legends, especially ‘The 
Pilot of the Plains.’ 

5. We wonder whether Professor William Knight was ever 
called upon to review the poems of Mr. Eric Mackay, for, in 
spite of the Professor’s diatribe in a recent number of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century, we maintain that there are writers, Mr. 
Eric Mackay at their head, of whose work there is no way of 
explaining the weakness and the strength except by exhibiting 
samples, and when those samples are exhibited, comment is 
almost an impertinence. As a sample of Mr. Eric Mackay nct 
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at his worst, as he appears in A Song of the Sea, &<. 


; WE select 
the opening lines of ‘The Death Day of Tennyson ! 


Ihe years have left their languors on his tomb, 
And day and night have watched him one by one, 
As two great angels may, who know the doom 
Of all things made of flesh this side the sun ; 
But he kas gone where earthly pangs are done, 
And no man knows the wherefore of the strife— 
For Death has many names, and one is Life. 
For Mr. Eric Mackay not at his best we turn to ‘The Song 
of the Flag,’ one of six odes now collected for the first time, 
‘The Song of the Flag’ concludes thus : 
The wind’'s our trumpeter, and east and west 
And north and south all day—as on a guest— 
It bears the news about 
Of all we do and dare, in our degree, 
And all the Land's great shout, 
And all the pomp and pageant of the Sea ! 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Eric Mackay must be too 
intent upon developing the energy of his energetic passages 
to be aware of the weakness of the weak lines he allows to 
stand. 

6, Mi-s (or Mrs.) Lizzie Deas has been so lucky in her subject 
Tlower Legends from Many Lands that we do not propose to 
inquire very closely whether she has made all the use that 
might have been made out of her opportunities. Of the twenty- 
seven legends she has collected several were quite new to us 
and there are some very pretty fancies embodied in them. That 
the French call 

sainfoin, holy hay, 
Because it decked the manger bed 
And blossomed round the Saviour's head— 
Wwe suppose we ought to have known, but did not. Flower 
Legends from Many Lands may be recommended with greater 
confidence to persons in search of a gift-book than to critical 
students of poetry. 

7. Of My Only Child we need not say much more than that 
it supplies another proof that ‘ For the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies.’ The verses collected embody 
a deep and genuine sorrow which every here and there, notably 
in two sonnets headed ‘ Birth-Union,’ loses its personal aspect 
and inspires some highly imaginative as well as pathetic lines. 

8. Most of the rhymes collected in Zi/t/e Folks’ Land were 
written by Mr. Horace Groser for a child’s paper. Mr. 
Horace Groser shows that he understands the business 
remarkably well. His good-humoured nonsense is intelligible 
to the meanest capacities. His descriptions of everyday sights 
and experiences are clearly worded and utilised to enforce 
simple morals. Some capital pieces to read aloud to children 
may be found in Little Folks’ Land. 

g. While recognising the depth of thought that lies behind 
the character sketch from which this volume takes its name, 
we do not think the dialogue sufficiently varied to allow ‘The 
Two Thrones’ to be accepted as an absolute success. Dr. 
Goodchild’s poetical gifts are, in our opinion, seen to far greater 
advantage in two narrative pieces—‘The Legend of St. 
Sophia’ and ‘ The Blast of Lebel,’ the latter remarkably vigorous. 
Scarcely less worthy of attention in another vein is ‘ The Opal,’ 
an exquisite resetting of an imaginative and pathetic Greek 
legend, while the description of a death-bed in ‘Life in 
Death’ would, by itself, establish Dr. Goodchild’s cla‘m to be 
regarded as a poet. 


THE POOR LAW AND POLITICS 


Methods of Social Reform. Ysy THOMAS Mackay. London: 
Murray. 


Mr. Mackay is a well-known supporter of the orthodox oF 
official view of the proper principles to be followed in the 
administration of the Poor Law, and we are therefore glad 0 
welcome a republication of several magazine articles and other 
essays on the subject, which have at various times appeared 
under his name. At the same time we feel obliged to enter 
a protest against the form of his present work, because by 
omitting to take the trouble to recast his material he falls 
into a frequent repetition which is always needless and at times 
confusing. When he has once delivered his soul as t© the 
policy of the Poor Law Act of 1834, and described the a 
which have taken ‘place in the Bradfield and Whitechape 
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Unions he would have done well to excise additional and less 
satisfactory accounts of the same matters, and the reader might 
then have been spared such phrases as ‘space does not admit 
ys to dwell further’ and so forth, just when the author is 
approaching a point where a detailed argument would aptly be 
brought in to exemplify a general principle. This however, is 
not much more than a merely literary criticism, and does 
nothing to detract from the merits of Mr. Mackay’s arguments 
and the soundness of the judgment which enables him to adopt 
an independent and, from his point of view, impregnable posi- 
tion in criticising various measures proposed for the alteration 
of our system of Poor Law relief. 

Mr. Mackay, like many other practical administrators, con- 
siders that the principles established sixty years ago are 
endangered by the needs of politicians of the present day. 
The protective tariff of 1834 finds its counterpart to-day in the 
restrictive regulations of trade-unionism ; the parish farm, the 
roundsman system and indiscriminate out-door relief are repre- 
sented nowadays by the public relief works which a powerful 
portion of public opinion and at one time the policy of the 
Local Government Beard have attempted to force on various 
local authorities formed for very different purposes. The 
analogy must not be pressed too far, but it is correct enough 
to make the author’s recapitulation of the often repeated 
arguments in favour of outdoor as contrasted with indoor relief 
very useful for those persons who, while they would dissent as 
eagerly as any one from the doctrine that the poor law is to be 
used as a meas for the transfer of property generally, are yet 
tempted by various schemes which promise to afford immediate 
relief to the distressed or to procure votes in support of their 
promoters. At times we feel that the author makes out a 
suspiciously good case in his own favour, especially when he is 
dealing with the effect of any methods of administration on 
what he calls the ‘pauper habit’; but his demonstration of 
some of the fallacies underlying Mr. Booth’s statistical com- 
parisons, his insistence on making the effect of a change from 
outdoor to indoor relief in a union the true test of the merits of 
the two systems, and his various ‘caveats’ against forms of 
error to which advocates of either are liable, show that if he 
has nothing particularly new to say he is, at all events, capable 
of doing full justice to what has already been said. 

If in his advocacy of indoor rather ‘than outdoor relief he 
necessarily confines himself to old, though unduly neglected 
arguments he strikes a more original note in dealing with 
various forms of state-aided pension schemes and other similar 
propositions, of which it need scarcely be said he is a determined 
opponent. Very apt is his description of the present move- 
ment starting as he says from the Poor Law, and working in a 
circle to the Poor Law again. Old age ought to be provided 
for, accordingly Mr. Blackley proposes’ compulsory assurance 
curing youth : this is altered into Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for 
a subsidy from the State to assist in the purchased of deferred 
annuities, Mr. Booth betters this by proposing to endow old 
age generally with five shillings a week, but afterwards excludes 
tecipients of poor relief within ten years of old age, a scheme 
which Mr, Frome Wilkinson simplifies by allowing guardians 
‘o grant the endowment to any old person, and the circle is 
complete. The difficulty of bringing the persons most in need 
oithe relief in question into any scheme which does not involve 
a free gift, the experience of Friendly Societies of the unpopu- 
larity of deferred annuities and the intrinsic demerits of such 
‘nvestments are all clearly set out ; and if the author had only 
qualified his praises of Friendly Societies by admitting their 
lability to fraud and bad management we should feel that we 
a perfect agreement with the whole of this part of the 

ork, 

As is unavoidable in such cases the author’s destructive 
“ntcism is stronger than his constructive policy. His discus- 
“ion of‘ The Poor Law and Charity’ is not much more than a 
‘statement of the principles of the Charity Organisation 
nr which, sound as they are, do not affect to leave nothing 

¢. In discussing ‘People’s Banks, he is obviously 
i <i unfamiliar ground, and the same may be said of 
But aa lapter written in vindication of ‘F reedom of Exchange. 
ough Mr. Mackay is apt to write loosely when he 

ha the fields of his actual experience, his opinions are 
“9 YS sound and when he has a good argument he knows how 
Press ithome. He obviously considers himself on the losing 
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side at the present moment, and we are not sure that he is not 
right. But at all events, we are very glad to have his company, 
and there can be no doubt that his clear thinking and plain 
writing are the best support which a good cause can have. 


OLD AND NEW 


The new edition of ‘the Novels of Captain Marryat,’ which 
Messrs. Dent and Co. are publishing, possesses many good 
points. The volumes, of which we have Peter Simple and 
Frank Mildmay, are fair to look upon, tastefully bound, handy 
to hold, and altogether will grace the library shelves. By way 
of frontispiece there is a capital etching by Mr. Crickmore after 
Simpson’s portrait of Marryat, which is admitted to be a faithful 
as it 13 undoubtedly a spirited piece of work. Mr. Downing’s 
two drawings, etched by Mr. Wright-Nooth, for Peter Simple, 
are decidediy clever, and in the Frank Mildmay volume Mr. 
Murray Smith, who etches his own designs, shows in two 
instances, at least, that he has vivacity and humour, which 
qualities are eminently demanded in illustration of Marryat. 
The editor, Mr. Brimley Johnson, contributes a brief and 
agreeably written sketch of Marryat’s career and life. He has 
kept his eye on the text, as is shown by the foot-note in Pe/er 
Simple (p. 47), where the reader is referred to p. 9 in proof of 
the short memory of Peter when that ingenuous youth declares 
he had never before heard the word ‘sculping’ applied to him. 
Mr. Johnson, however, does not note, nor has any other editor or 
commentator of Marryat noted, we believe, the source of the 
pleasant jest of the valorous middy who was known as the Fire- 
eater, because, as he puts it, he had been so often in action. 
He escaped death, as he tells the hero, because he always puts 
his head in the hole made by the first cannon-ball that came 
through the ship’s side, as ‘the odds were 32,647, and some 
decimals to boot, that another ball would not come in at the 
same hole.’ Now, the odds are not less that Marryat conveyed 
this pleasing notion from Beaumont and Fletcher, whose plays, 
as the chapter mottoes in Frank Mildmay show, he was well 
acquainted with. In Beaumont and Fletcher, the joke runs 
thus (Anight of Malta ii. 1) : 

NORADINE: Do you call that fighting ? 
Where be your wounds, your knocks, your want of limbs, rogues ? 
Art thou not he that asked the master-gunner 
Where thou might’st lie safest ? and he straightway answered, 
‘ Pat thy head in that hole new-bored with a cannon, 
For it was an hundred to one another shot would not hit there ?’ 


We are glad to observe that this attractive edition of the novels 
of our ‘sea Fielding,’ as Christopher North calls Marryat, is tg 
be complete—ze., it will comprise all the novels and all the 
stories for young people. 

It would be agreeable to all who desire that literature and 
not ‘books’ should retain readers to think that Shelley’s 
prophecy concerning Peacock was in process of realisation. If 
new editions are signs, it really looks like it. There was the 
recent re-issue by Messrs. Dent, edited by Dr. Garrett, by way 
of cheerful prognostic. Now we have, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Illustrated Standard Series of Novel, a charming reprint of 
Gryll Grange, illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend, with intro- 
duction by Professor Saintsbury. As illustrator, Mr. Townsend 
has somewhat ignored the scenic indications of the novel. You 
could not gather from his work that you were in the New 
Forest, or anywhere within hail of that strongly individualised 
woodland district. Mr. Townsend’s strength is shown in dealing 
with the comedy of the novel, and many of his drawings are 
both clever and delightful. Mr. Saintsbury knows his Peacock 
as few do, and writes with not less sympathy than knowledge. 
He is one of the little band of Peacockians who have devoutly 
tended the Pavonian lamp these many years—a lamp, it must 
be admitted, too like that which burned in Tullia’s tomb. 

From Messrs. Macmillan, also, we have further instalments 
of the pretty pocket edition of Tennyson, the ‘ People’s edition’ ; 
the fifth volume of the Eversley edition of J. R. Green’s History 
of the English Peofile, dealing with ‘ Puritan England’ ; a cheap 
edition of Zhe Use of Life, by Sir John Lubbock ; and Matthew 
Arnold’s Discourses in America, Eversley edition. The last- 
named volume concludes this very convenient and well-printed 
form of Arnold’s complete works. The American discourses 
comprise the delightful address on Emerson ; the inconclusive 
yet, in the circumstances of delivery, very ingenious discourse 
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on ‘Numbers’; and the ‘ Literature and Science,’ or ‘ Science 
and Literature,’ as it is indifferently headed on the pages, which 
is altogether one of the most Arnoldian pronouncements we 
possess. 

Among recent new editions we have to notice Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell’s Odster Dicta, second series (London: Unwin) ; 
The Provost and The Last of the Lairds, two volumes of 
Messrs. Blackwood’s new edition of John Galt’s works, with 
illustrations by Mr. John Wallace; and the late Professor 
Tyndall’s Glacters of the Alps (London: Longmans). We 
have also received a traaslation of Tolstoi’s masterpiece, 
Anna Karénina, by Nathan Haskell Dole (London: Scott) ; 
The Dailv News Jubilee, by Justin McCarthy, M.P., ard Sir 
J. R. Robinson (London: Low); and Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts (London: Kegan Paul, third edition), by Eustace A. 
Re: nolds- Ball, F.R.G S. 
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Benham, Marian S. Henry Callaway, M.D., D.D, First Bishop of 
Kaffraria ; His L’fe-History and Work. Edited by Rev. Canon 
Benham Macmillan 

Bond, R. Warwick. At the Stratford Festival Lawrence 

Broadfoot, Major W., R.E. Billiards Longmans 

Chanter, Gratiana. The Witch of Withyford Dent 

Douglas, Robert B. The Life and Times of Madame du Barry Smithers 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette. His Honor and a Lady Macmillan 

Frederic, Harold. Mrs. Albert Grundy, Observations in Philistia Lane 

Gregory, B. K. The Story of David Livingstone Sunday School Union 

‘Gyp.’ Ginette’s Happiness. Translated by Ralph Derechef Unwin 

Hall, Captain Basil, R.N. The Log-book of a Midshipman Blackie 

Hannay, David. Don Emilio Castelar Biiss 

Hume, Martin A. S. The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth Unwin 

Jessopp, Rev. Augustus D.D. Simon Ryan the Peterite Unwin 

Johnson, R. Brimley. Leigh Hunt Sonnenschein 

Knight, E. F. Madagascar in War Time Longmans 

Meldrum, David Storrar. Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe Blackwood 

Molteno, Percy Alport, LL.B. A Federal South Africa Low 
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Parr, Henry. New Wheels in Old Ruts Unwin 
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Macmillan 

Potter, C. Cantos from the Divina Commedia of Dante. Translated 
into English Verse Digby 

Rothschild, Baron Ferdinand, M.P. Personal Characteristics from 
French History Macmillan 

Smith, John. Platonic Affections Lane 
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Paris : Havard 
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Jésus et les origines du Christianisme. P. J. Proudhon 
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L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne, son histoire son influence. C. Weill 
Paris : Alcan 
Wuerzburg: Woerl 
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Paris: Borel 
Torino: Caluen 
Stuttgart : Engelhorn 
I:d. Soderini Roma: Desclée 


Maerchen aus Mallorca. Ludwig Salvator 
Mémoires d'un artiste. Ch. Gounod 
Pour une nuit d'amour. Emile Zola 
Saggi di filosofia. F. de Sarlo. 
Selbstgerecht. I. Spielhagen 
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Literary contributions must be addressea to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Flect 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
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must be made payable to‘ The Manager; and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 
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